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FROM STOCKHOLM AND WARSAW TO PEKING 


The Peace Circus created by the Kremlin on the basis 
of Barnum and Bailey’s fundamental faith, which began at 


_ Stockholm and performed with diminishing success at War- 


saw, Paris and Prague, has exhausted its usefulness to the 
Communists in the West. It has now been transferred to 
Asia, and Peking was last week the venue for the Prepara- 
tory Conference on peace in Asia and ithe Pacific. It was 
supposed to have begun with a delicate little hint dropped 
into a surprised but ‘receptive Chinese ear in Delhi last 
October: How nice it would be if only all the ee 
of this vast region could meet in Peking! 


These conferences do not happen quite like this, of 
course. Before the hint is dropped there is careful con- 
sideration by the major conspirators. It is necessary there- 
fore to track down the antecedents of this gathering. It will 
be found that the conference in Peking was not the sort 
of spontaneous assembly which a good many Asian countries 
would very much like to see, but just another of those 
“stratagems, manoeuvres, illegal methods, evasions and sub- 
terfuges’”’ which Lenin himself spoke of in one of his most 
famous statements in 1919. The peace campaign organised 
by the Cominform in Europe a few years ago. started by. 
drawing into it precisely those idealistic and humanitarian 
groups at whom it was mainly directed. But in due course, 
as the campaign waxed and the organisations multiplied, it 


became obvious to all save a few political simpletons and 
illiterates that the World Peace Council and its branches 
were mere camouflage for the Cominform. Now they are » 


trying out a new tack to break down their isolation and 
create groups of allies and fifth columns in other countries. 
The Moscow Economic Conference was one of the new 
methods. The Conference in Peking of representatives of 
the Peace Committees of the World. Peace Council is another. 
Every attempt is made to disguise the Communist origin. 
Every emphasis is placed—as it was in Peking—on the fact 
that the majority both of the countries represented and of 
the representatives themselves are non-Communist. But in 
each group, as in the Conference itself, the moving spirit 
is a fanatical Communist, who has his orders and knows 
in what direction he has to guide his flock. 


It was on March 21 that the eleven lovers of Communist 
poace in Peking sent out an invitation to the Peace Com- 
mittees in the countries of Asia and the Pacific. “We can- 
not wait for peace,” said the spokesmen for the Peking 
Peace’ XI. “Peace must be won by the joint efforts of 
peace-loving peoples, Peace in Asia and the Pacific can be 
ensured if the peoples of this region are mobilised to strive 
forsit.” Of course, everybody knows that these gatherings 
are never intended to make peace. They are designed to 
assist the Communists to defeat all those who resist them. 
by undermining them at home, to encourage neutralism and 
promote disunity in the free world, to prostitute genuine 
pacifism for the nefarious ends of Communist world empire. 
These meetings and these bodies are among the more cynical 
weapons with which the Communists wage war. 


The basic approach has long been laid down and was 
repeated in the declaration of the hosts when they published 
the invitation. The members of the Peace Committees would, 
of course, understand that “the People’s Republic of China 
is now an extremely mighty force in Asia and the Pacific 
for defending peace in Asia and the world.” Even so they 
would also understand that Peking stands for the peaceful 
settlement of all international disputes and non-interference 
in the affairs of other peoples—despite the very lively interest 
they have shown in the affairs of the Japanese, the Koreans, 
the Tibetans, and the Malayans! 


The declaration issued at the close of the Peking Con- 
ference, purporting to be the unanimous views of the 47 
delegates from 20 countries, kept to this honeyed line through 
paragraph after paragraph of typiéal pacifist platitudes. But 
the Communist fanatic will always give himself away, and 
there are a few paragraphs amidst all the verbiage which 
make the purpose as plain as the Communist authorship. 
Names are not named, of course. The language is discretion 
itself, sleek and even subtle. The gutter abuse of which 
the Communists are so fond is absent. The United States 
is not once mentioned. But the whole thing reeks of the 
hypocritical line which has made the European “peace cam- 
paign” fizzle out in boredom and contempt. 


—— 
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On the arrangements with Japan the declaration of the 
conference takes the orthodox Cominform line, as it does 
about the Communist uprising and terror in Indochina and 
Malaya, which are accepted as “movements for national 


liberation and national independence,” and thus “make a great 


_ contribution to peace and co-existence of nations.” 
The declaration expresses the belief that “by acting 


together for peace, the peoples of the Asian and Pacific coun- 


tries can change this situation,” assure “peaceful co- 
existence,” and “win the victery of peace over war’’—in other 
words, the defeat of the free world and the total victory of 
Communist imperialism. That is what the Communists really 
mean. 


But the most remarkable fact of all is that though these 
people travelled thousands of miles at great expense—and 
have nothing to show for it save a declaration that could 
have been written by any one of the Communist executives 
who acted as confessor and guide to the various groups, 
without going all the way to Peking to do it—the actual 
crisis that confronts all practical peace-makers was dodged 
in the most cowardly way. The Korean deadlock poses a 
difficult problem which .demands an honest answer and a 
firm decision. All the declaration says about it is that the 
truce in Korea “is being delayed.” 


True, the gathering could hardly have been summoned in 


more embarrassing circumstances for the Communist and the 
genuine peace partisan alike. It was assumed by the pro- 
moters of the gathering that the truce would have been signed 
before the peace lovers got together in Peking. On the 
contrary, the truce talks are stymied on an issue peculiarly 
painful for the doctors, professors, scientists, ministers and 
other nice folk who belong to the Asian and Pacific peace 
committees. | 


That being so, it would surely be natural for any really 
peace-seeking body to look across at Korea and begin their 
work from there. They would have found that the protracted 
impasse there is due to a plain and human difficulty. Sé@me 
100,000 of the prisoners of war held by the United Nations 
have indicated that they do not want to go back to Communist 
rule. Not all are satisfied with the way in which the screen- 
ing has been carried out, though nothing could have been 
more scrupulously fair than the questionnaire itself. After 
all these many thousands are a liability. Many of them are, 


like the professional delegates who went to Peking, genuine - 


NOTES OF 


Beste Situation 


The present internal crisis in the South Korean edisiias 
is giving the Communists another strong propaganda weapon 
and is undermining the war effort of the United Nations in 
Korea. The picture is still confused. A bitter feud has been 
waging between President Syngman Rhee and the majority 
members of the South Korean National Assembly. Rhee has 
declared martial law despite the fact that the Assembly by 
93 votes to 3 passed a motion ordering the President to 
withdraw it. Subsequently, 12 Assembly men were arrested 
by the government’s security police without charges. The 
Assembly claims that' Rhee is trying to prevent them from 
voting him out of power when they elect a new president next 
. month; while the President blames the whole crisis as a 
“Communist bribery plot.” To find an early solution to end 
the crisis which is inevitably endangering the war effort of 
the United Nations, pressure is now being brought upon 
President Rhee by the members of United Nations who are 
contributing % the defense of South Korea from the Com- 


lovers.of peace and don’t want to fight any more, for anybody. 
On the other hand, there are a lot of people, not merely 
relatives but doubtless~- officers of the United Nations in 
Koje’and elsewhere;*who are much more interested in getting 
these people off their hands and thus bringing their own com- 
rades back to freedom. Certainly’ the problem is a hard 
one, but that is no reason why it should be shirked as the 
peace-lovers did. It was not merely an opportunity to give a 
lead orie way or the other—it was in the eyes of most people 
to whom they appeal a moral obligation. 


The Communist delegates at Panmunjom refuse to be- 
lieve that so many of their prisoners refuse to go back, and 
yet have we not been shown over and over again that there 
is no enemy of Communism fiercer and more determined than 
those who have known it and managed to escape? Indeed one 
of the most famous of the ex-Communists once proclaimed 
that it was they who in the end would be the death of the 
Communists. At the same time the Communist delegates re- 
fuse to accept an offer to attend a re-screening of these 
prisoners. They insist that all prisoners be returned to them 
—though this is a civil war as well as an international war— 
and Major-General Harrison told them that their plan amount- 


‘ed to treating captives like cattle, and that the price they 


were thus trying to exact for an armistice was “barbarous 
and medieval.” Actually the impasse which has lasted so 
long has been due, ever since the U.N. delegates made their 


“package proposal,” to what the Turkish Foreign Minister. 


called a Communist line of conduct “systematically lacking 
in goodwill.”” He went on to say that in his view it would 
be contrary to morality and humanity to force prisoners to 
return when they don’t want to. 
think of sentiment more in accord with that normally 
cherished by the humanitarians who have been invited to the 
feast of soul in Peking. It is not too late for some of them 
to show a genuine, practical interest in the matter by apply- 
ing to play a part the Communist delegates at Panmunjom 
themselves refuse in the re-screening of the captives. It 


‘might help a lot. of people who are sore beset by the alter- 


natives presented in this impasse—and perhaps help them- 
selves as well. | 

What, finally, is to be thought of the honesty of this 
group when it carefully refrained from urging China to do 
what practically all their own countries have done—make 
peace with Japan? 


THE WEEK 


munist aggression. But in reply to a message from Secretary 
General Trygve Lie which stated that the United Nations 
could not remain “unconcerned when arbitrary methods are 
used which threaten to destroy the roots of democratic gov- 
ernment,” President Rhee said that “Mr. Lie has chosen 
arbitrarily to evaluate local conditions on the basis of second 
hand reports and premature -conclusions.”’ But he promises 
an early trial of the arrested members of Assembly. 


In the meantime, trouble continues in the United Nations 
prisoner-of-war camp on Koje Island. To spread the onus 
of responsibility of the prisoners-of-war, among as many na- 


tions as possible, the United Nations Command moved two 


rifle companies of British Commonwealth troops and one Cana- 
dian parachitite unit to Koje Island. During the week eight 
Communist POW were killed and seventeen were injuréd when 
the prisoners “resisted the guards in their constant demon- 
strations. - Tear-gas were also used by the British camp guards 
in their search for possible tunnelling by the prisoners. - An 
elaborate funeral service was staged by the Communists when 
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they buried the dead. And in Compound 76, the scene of 
General Dodd’s imprisonment, the Communists continue to 
conduct purges among their anti-Communist elements. Many 
were beaten to death. 

Meanwhile, on June 7, the United Nations truce negotia- 
tors at Panmunjom declared another three-day recess in the 
deadlocked Korean armistice talks. A previous three-day re- 
cess was called by the United Nations Command last week in 
the hope that the Communists would reconsider their stand 
on the final United Nations compromise plan for an armistice. 
But upon resumption of the talk, Communist delegate, General 
Nam II, immediately launched his propaganda campaign charg- 
ing the United Nations for “slaughtering” their prisoners on 
Koje Island. No progress has been made toward breaking 
the deadlock over how to exchange prisoners of war. The 
Communists have demanded daily meetings but used them for 
propaganda sounding board. 


Britain’s Note to Peking — 

In her note to Peking on May 26, Great Britain rejected 
as “completely without foundation” a protest by the People’s 
Government of China alleging persecution of Chinese inhabi- 
tants of Hongkong. The British Government thereby has 
officially put on record its endorsement of Hongkong’s measures 
for its security and maintenance of law and order. 


Referring to the deportation by the Governor of Hong- 
kong of Chinese workers in the film industry, the British 
note says that the men were using coercive methods to pro- 
duce propaganda films, including threats to actors. The de- 
portation of workers in the Kowloon Rubber and Plastic Trade 
Union Council was ordered because they were behaving pre- 
judicially to the maintenance of law and order in the Colony. 
The note also stated that the Peking’s description of March 
1 Kowloon riot as a “barbarous massacre of the local Chinese 
inhabitants” was in no way justified and regretted that the 
Chinese Government had accepted “irresponsible calumnies’”’ 
as a basis for an official communication. It also denied that 
the Hongkong Government had connived at sabotage on 
Chinese territory nor was it responsible for “mysterious fires” 
and the looting of goods intended for the fire victims. The 
British Government furthermore categorically rejected the 
allegation that the suspension of the newspaper Ta Kung 
Pao and the trial of its editor was illegal or the charges false. 


For the past months Peking has been waging a pro- 
paganda warfare against Hongkong. Communist press and 
radio regularly accuse Hongkong authorities for its “oppres- 
sive measures” against its Chinese inhabitants and for its 
“hostile attitude’ towards the People’s Government of China. 
Peking’s official note of “protest” was another tactic em- 
ployed in its war of nerve against the Colony. The people in 
Hongkong feel that their interests are best served by a 
peaceful and inviolable Colony. They welcome with relief 
the authorities’ competent measures against the unsettling 
influences. The problem of re-settlement for squatters is ad- 


mittedly immense but the problem was created by the Chinese 
Communists. The squatters are mostly refugees from main- 
land seeking sanctuary in Hongkong from the Communist op- 


pressors. Peking is never interested in their welfare except 


for its propaganda purposes. 


More Regimentation and Control in China 


Despite the Korean War which is economically bleeding 
the country and politically causing disillusion to many of the 
oldtime Communists and Communist supporters, time is still 
working favorably in many respects for the Peking Communist 
leaders. China is rapidly being regimented. along the Com- 
munistic line and her elite, who had known at one time what 
freedom was, is now in the process of complete liquidation, 
New generations of fanatical youths, ignorant of true free 
life, knowing neither the old Chinese culture and ethics 
nor modern western democratic thought, are coming into power 
and office under the guidance of Communist teachers. 


The older people, even men of science, engineers, doctors, 
and technicians, who are in great demand, to the Communists, 
must still go through a complete thought correction process. 
A movement ‘to check the bourgeois points of view in the 
practice of technology” is now launched by the authorities. 
The Chang Chiang Daily, official newspaper of the Communist 
Politburo for Central and South China, said the technicians 
have been “constantly ignoring the party’s leadership and 
have refused to learn the doctrines of Marx, Lenin and Mao 
Tse-tung.”’ Wihile the People’s Daily of Peking, in a report on 
“checking of points of view among technicians in factories 
and mines under the administration of the Ministry of Fuel 
Industry,” told many a story of technical mistakes made by 
technicians because they have underestimated the importance 
of learning the party principles. The newspaper also criticized 
some Chinese technicians for refusing the suggestion of Rus- 
sian advisors. A chief engineer of Fon Fon Coal Mine, 
charged the People’s Daily, had “even dared to oppose the 
Soviet advisor’s suggestion and threatened to quit rather than 
accept the suggestion.” . 

On the other hand, in various state-operated industries 
and commercial firms, young Communist party members and 
trainees from party political schools are rapidly taking the 
places formerly occupied by non-Communist staff members. 
According to another report from the People’s Daily of 
Peking, 100 trainees from a party political school have been 
appointed to work in the state-owned firms in Manchuria. 
Most of the new appointees formerly belonged to the county 
politburo in Manchuria. They are now being transferred to 
commercial firms after they have received some technical 
training. The Provincial Politburo of Shansi also announced 
recently its plan to appoint 20,000 party members to work 
in the state industries, according to a report in the Chang 
Chiang Daily. More than 200 Communists, the first batch of 
this year, have already been allotted to key posts in factories 
and mines. | 


BRITISH-BORNEO PETROLEUM SYNDICATE LTD 


BRITISH TAXATION AND COLONIAL RESOURCES 
By Junius 


The British-Borneo Petroleum. Syndicate Ltd. as its name 
indicates derives its ineome mainly from the Seria oil-field of 
British Borneo which is the most important in the British 
Empire outside Canada and of the utmost strategic significance 
owing to its unique position in the vast region between Singa- 


pore and the Pacific. This oil-field in the state of Brunei is 


operated by the British Malayan Petroleum in association with 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group. The developments and ex- 
ploration work in British Borneo have been accelerated to a 
remarkable degree since the war, and, although their extreme 
strategic importance especially since the difficulty of relying 
on the resources of oil-fields in non-British territories has been 
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so Strikingly seen by the difficulties in the Middle East, few 
outside the orbit of those immediately concerned realise the 
extent of the developments both in the production of oil and 
the building of whole new townships and harbours in North 
Borneo. The possibilities are immense. 


The accounts of the British-Borneo Petroleum Syndicate 
Ltd. up to March 31, 1952, have now been issued. The salient 
features are interesting enough to call for wider publication. 


(a) Capital (authorised and, issued) £300,000 
(b) Royalty, Income from Invest- 
ments (£31,452), Interest and — 
net profit on realisations ........ 
{c) Taxation profits for year 
Income Tax £106,000 
Profits Tax 59,000 
Excess Levy . 10,000 


£286,967 


Here is a company that shows a profit of over 95% of 
its issued capital but it pays taxation in England—taxes 
totalling over 60% of its profits. In Borneo where the income 
of the company is derived apparently no tax of any kind is 
paid by the company. 


There are three aspects of this extraordinary position 
that deserve attention. 


(1) Is it just that Brunei State where the oil is pro- 


- duced should derive no earnings in respect of the royalties on 


at least 5,000,000 barrels of oil a year? It is true that its 
Treasury does receive a considerable sum from the oil indus- 
try by way of royalties and direct taxation, but a small state 
with a population of only 40,000 requires very considerable 
assistance in the provision of amenities suitable for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of townships and social amenities 
for the large concentration of employees of. oil companies. 


(2) Is there any justification morally or otherwise for 
the payment by the shareholders of the company of 60% of 
the company’s earnings to the British Government which 
today cannot be said to have as much responsibility as it 
might thave had of old for the oil production in Borneo? Be- 
fore the present political development of the Malay Federa- 
tion and North Borneo there may have been some feeling 
of safety for the shareholders and security for the directors 
in sitting in England to receive their royalties from Borneo. 
The two intrepid and fortunate pioneers who first got the 
concession are, of course, entitled to the fruits of their labour 
and judgment, and it was wise perhaps, in those days, to 
invite capital from British shareholders and conduct the 
business of the company—which is mainly the receipt of royal- 
ties—in London. The price the shareholders pay, however, is 
exorbitant—at least 40% of the profits. The days when com- 
panies for the development of the Colonies were established 
in London are long gone; the Colonies themselves now are 
grown or growing and have their own registration of com- 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


V. THE PROGRESS OF THOUGHT, IN CHINA AND ABROAD 


The last chapter described, in summary, the manner in 
which knowledge of the early history and pre-history of China 
passed, during the decade of the 1930’s, from mythology and 
surmise to factual evidence and a proved chronology. The 
effect of the archaeological findings in China may be com- 


£175,000 . 


panies and all the necessay machinery of government and ad- 
ministration. 


(3) The effect on Colonial development of the prohibi- 
tion of the migration of companies registered in the United 
Kingdom is bad. Mr. Julian S. Crossley, chairman of the 
Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), in his 
annual address in December last vigorously attacked the high 
level of taxation on company profits and the provisions of the 
Finance Act prohibiting the transfer of control to the Colonies 
concerned of companies registered in England for Colonial 
development. 

“It seems unlikely any longer,” he said, “that much can 
be expected through Government agencies, nor is it likely, in 
the main, to be through the operation of companies liable 
to United Kingdom taxation for it cannot be expected that 
new enterprises will be initiated here for such a punpose if 
they are to have their competitive power handicapped from 
the 

“It is not only the unfortunate shareholders resident in 
the U.K. who suffer this disadvantage, but the local resident 
overseas, who cannot take a share in the fortunes of enter- 
prises carried on by British companies operating in his area 
without suffering the penalty of U.K. tax on the profits of the 
company.” 

A system which has such results was clearly out of date 
and must be amended, he said. Until this was done, and the 
profits of U.K. companies earned overseas freed from this 
levy; the disruptive tendencies would continue with serious 
consequences for the whole currency area which was centred 
on London and whose links with the business world of the 
City were perhaps the strongest cohesive force within it. 


While the Labour Party was still in office solemn state- 
ments came forth from high places and particularly from the 
Hon. Oliver Lyttleton, now Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, about the steps that should be taken to save the 
resources of the Colonies from being subjected to United King- 
dom taxation and to develop Britain’s overseas resources. 
Now that the Conservative Government is in office will these 
solemn statements be honoured? . 


The urgent need for the transfer of control from London 
of companies for the development of Empire resources is seen 
in the application now being made to the Treasury by five 
copper companies in fhe Rhodesian Selection Trust Group for 
permission to transfer their residence to Northern Rhodesia. 
As the Financial Times of May 24 states— 


“The general political and industrial developments of the 


past year have convinced the Board that a move to Rhodesia 
is essential. 


“In Northern Rhodesia an increasing desire has been 
shown among the European population that the control of the 
copper companies, which play a dominant part in the country’s 
economy, should be exercised within the territory. 


“This conforms with the general political attitude of the 
elected members of the Legislative Council.” 


If Rhodesia why not North Borneo? 


pared to that achieved, in the case of Europe, by modern in- 
vestigators, when they first accurately “placed” the hitherto 
legendary sites and movements of the Homeric and Hellenic 
epochs, On a mundane scale of time and place, and related 
them to preceding and concurrent events in the Eastern 
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Mediterranean. A starting point was thus given to the 
scientific treatment of Chinese history. Most important, the 
actual antecedents and circumstances of that “Model” system 
of social organisation and thought, the Classical Society of 
the supposed Golden Age—the key conception which formed 
and coloured all subsequent Chinese thought and development 
—were identified with a specific period, and specific places and 
personalities (or at least dynasties). 

The society thus identified appeared to be merely human 
in its attributes, not divine; far from representing fixed 
principles and absolute values, its philosophies were seen 
to be conflicting, transitory, and in actual process of evolu- 
tion; its living standards were evidently poor and primitive, 
especially for the lower classes, while the philosophies put 
out by the upper classes seemed to be designed to justify 
their own position and privileges. Marxists and other 
radicals naturally emphasised these unfavourable evidences; 
and over the course of years, they constantly reiterated the 
same adverse conclusions. 

The effect was iconoclastic in the extreme. Never, per- 
haps, in the whole history of human culture, has there been 
so profound and widespread an upsetting of old-established 
values—unless it were in Russia in the 1920’s. This was the 
seed-time of the present tharvest, the significance of which 
is still not fully appreciated. While the old values and the 
old images were thus vigorously destroyed, no new ones were 
provided, at that period, to take their place. 

If the Nationalist Government had at that time pursued 
a more liberal policy and a more enlightened conduct, especial- 
ly towards academic circles and scholastic affairs, the outcome 
might have been different. Disillusionment about the past, 
and the abandonment of traditional codes, might have taken 
a slower and calmer course; constructive ideas might have 
had a chance to gain a hearing, and offset the tendency to 
extremism. | 

Instead, the ruling party insisted on rather narrow social 
and political codes; it fashioned thought-controls and secret- 
police methods like those of European fascist governments, 
and bore with especial severity on academic circles. Some of 
the student movements were indeed turbulent, but anything 
of the kind was crudely suppressed, with extreme brutality, 
and the official interpretation of dangerous thinking was so 
wide as to include almost any thinking. The atmosphere 
of this terrorism, and some of the actual persecutions and 
assassinations, have been well described for Western readers 
(with vividness, if not with complete accuracy) by Robert 
Payne. 

- Economic History was one of the subjects which suffered 
most from this situation, in view of the special attention 
given by Marxism to economic factors and economic motives. 
But in general, no true movement of Reform or Renascence, 
even under the most honest and enlightened leadership (as, for 
example, that of Hu Shih) could make much headway in such 
an environment. Meanwhile the major centres of the country 
were occupied by the Japanese—who, in their way also, were 
keen destroyers of all they considered “dangerous thought.” 
Many Chinese patriots put abstract speculation aside, and 
found other things to do. The Communists had, to a large 
extent, a clear field. They resisted the persecution; they 
found time, while preaching resistance against the invader, 
to continue their studies of class-war, past and present; they 
secured, at least in appearance, leadership of the national 
opposition, underground. As thought was driven more and 
more underground, it passed more and more under the influence 
of Marxism. 

In the next phase, that of the later 1930’s, there was 
a time of false calm (from the point of view of intellectual 
experimentation) while this influence was being consolidated. 
While the results of the work outlined in the foregoing were 
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being sifted and absorbed, there was another field'in which 
corroboratory and supplementary evidence was being gathered 


and assimilated: namely the field of the interpretation of the’ 
varied types of marks and inscriptions on bones, shells and - 


metal articles, dating from the same ancient periods. HH 
other results from the excavations in: China were compared 
above to those achieved, in the case of Europe, by corres- 
ponding work in the Eastern Mediterranean, the results of 


these studies of inscriptions may perhaps be compared, at 


least broadly, to those following on the discovery of the 
Rosetta stone; and students require to be similarly aware of 
them. 


The Shang-Yin people were greatly addicted to magical 
divination; “fortunes” were told, or rather the oracles were 
consulted as to matters of state importance, by subjecting 
bones of animals, or the shells of tortoises, to the heat of a 
fire. The resulting cracks were “read” or interpreted by the 
wizards (shamans) to give the oracular verdict. Among the 
bones, the shoulder-blades of sheep were especially used; 
hence the practice may be referred to as “scapulimancy’”’. 


Meanwhile, the first and original picture-writing of the 
Chinese was evolved; and the Chou people produced very 


fine bronzes, particularly in the form of vessels (like vases, - 


cauldrons, etc.) used for ceremonial sacrifices, on which im- 
portant affairs were recorded in writing. In all subsequent 
periods, “finds” of these relics, of each kind, were made and 
commented on by scholats and others. 


The study of shells and bones was greatly developed in 
the nineteenth century in China, by the scholars of the so- 
called “Lesser Learning”; notably by Lo Chen-yu and Wang 
Kuo-wei (1). In his “Dukes and Kings in the Yin Oracles’’ 
(1927), the latter was able to show that the names of rulers 
and lords, and other details in the divination-relics, corres- 
ponded very exactly with those given by Ssu-Ma Chien in his 
“Historical Récords” (2). A disciple of Wang Kuo-wei, 
Tung Tso-pin, carried the procedure still further; it is con- 
sidered that he was able to date a number of the oracle bones 
and shells with exactitude, and that he established the histori- 
city of the Yin dynasty, from its middle period onwards. A 
very full account is given by Tung Tso-pin, and by Kaizuka in 
Japan (3), of the progress of this work, and of the general 
conclusions drawn from it. 

Those scientific investigators, who approached the evidence 
without preconceived ideas about the nature of social deve- 
lopment, drew objective conclusions grounded on logic and 
common sense. But a large number carried into this subject 
a habit of formalism, taken especially from the types of 
German sociology which insist on the exact demarcation of 
topics or stages in the analysis. Their concern was to define 
exactly to which stage, in a preconceived or conventional series 
of stages in communal development, a particular fragment be- 
longed. In this connection the name of Kuo Mo-jo must be 
prominently mentioned. The present “cultural leader’ of 
Communist China achieved prominence in this field in 1933, 
with his “Oracular Terminology’. This gives the classified 
interpretation of bone and shell markings; but unlike other 
dictionaries, glossaries or manuals of the sort (4), it classifies 
them not only according to the name, the place, etc., but 
also by the “type of economy”, or the “socio-economic” en- 
vironment disclosed. | 

The inscriptions on the Chou bronzes are, broadly speak- 
ing, in the nature of epitaphs and ceremonious inscriptions on 
altar vessels, musical instruments, etc. The study’ and in- 
terpretation of these began in the Sung dynasty. Like the 
study of bones and shells, it progressed rapidly in the latter 
part of the Manchu era. The results for this period were 
definitively collected by Wu Ta-cheng in 1911. The work 
was continued, in the Republican era, by Wang Kuo-wei in the 


1920’s, Wu Chi-chang, Karlgren, Yung Ken and Kuo Mo-jo. 
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in the 1930’s (5). This afforded a great deal of reliable data 
from the chronological point of view, relating especially 
to the earlier or Western Chou, on which there had previously 
been only the fragmentary indications afforded by the Tso 
Chuan, the Book of Poetry, the Kuo Yu, etc. Yung Ken’s 
illustrated “Bibliography” 1936, and his later work form an 
éxcellent compendium of the results to that stage. , But the 
Japanese scholar Kaizuka Shigéki has mbre recently developed 
the subject very much further (6). 


The same remarks apply, in this field, as were e made above 
concerning the study of the oracle bones and shells; there was 
an academic struggle between those who interpreted these 
matters with an open mind, in the light of straightforward 
inference. and those who were concerned, in a spirit of 
formalism, to reduce the results to an arbitrary and predeter- 
mined pattern laid down in their own minds, deriving from the 
precedents of German sociology or the prescriptions of Marxist 
manuals. 


In China, the latter group prevailed. Even in the prewar 
days, they were the more influential. Many Marxists and 
fellow travellers developed this field’ of study; one reason 
was that it was less subject than others to the attentions 
of the political police and offmer wardens of Kuomintang ortho- 
doxy. The authorities seemed generally to be of the view— 
once expressed by an official to the present writer—that “mess- 
ing about with scraps from old graveyards, and museum 
pieces” could have no relation to “present politics.”” In the 
difficult task of attempting a new synthesis or systematisa- 
tion of the amount of new knowledge made available by the 
generation of workers here cited, many took the easy road of 
accepting the ready-made formulae which were thus offered; 
comparatively few, in China, were able to undertake the 
onerous task of rebuilding and recasting from the very be- 
ginning. 


In Japan also, Marziam was influential, and bnaipie in- 
ereasingly so. It was, however, always less orthodox than 
in China, less exclusively associated with the Communist Party 
and its discipline. A considerable number of Japanese scholars 
were able to dabble in Marxism, without becoming enmeshed 
in the wheels of daily politics. As in Europe, “Reformist’’ 
Marxism was able to hold a place in Japan, as a more or less 
liberal and would-be democratic approach. The actual Com- 
munist party organisation, on which the process of mental 
enslavement depends, was much more efficiently suppressed by 
the authorities than was the case in China. The authorities, 
or rather ‘the militaristic, And —ultra-nationalistic factions 
which then controlled or influenced them, were able further 
to steal important weapons from the Communists’ own 
armoury. They were well advanced in the arts of “brain 
washing,” in securing public recantations by former Com- 
munists, etc. 


Moreover, they themselves adopted many of the ideas 
and formulations—or at least the terminology—of Marxism. 
Just as Hitler’s movement in Germany, in its rising phase 
especially, stressed that it was “Socialist” as well as “Na- 
tional,’ the Japanese right wing claimed to stand for the 
“proletariat” against “international capitalism”. It cultivated 
a mixed terminology, along with a mixture of ideas, drawn 
from such movements as syndicalism, as well as from purely 
Japanese traditions and from its European associates. Ap- 
preciation of this paradoxical situation is essential, for an 
understanding of the contemporary evolution of ideas, and of 
modes of expressing those ideas, in the Far East. 

In the Japanese case, moredver, the wartime circumstances 
worked to increase the independence and self-confidence of 
liberal-minded and progressive Japanese Sinologists. The 
Japanese authorities respected their expert status, and evinced 
a genuine desire to have sound “background” knowledge of 
Chinese and Asian affairs, including ‘historical knowledge. Many 


of the best Japanese scholars were well able to continue their 
China studies throughout the war, under remarkably free 
conditions. Bibliographical references in the following will 
illustrate how abundant and continuous was their output in 
those years. In this relative freedom, Marxist ideas took 
far less hold than in China, though certainly the jargon is 
much practised in the island country also. 


he, Thus, in the vealm’of CKinese ancient history, the situa- 


tion in China is that of the unqualified dominance of the 
attitude and method of Kuo Mo-jo. The work of that scholar 
has throughout shown various merits. But—starting with a 
marked xenophobia, which certainly did not diminish in his 
later career—he moved more and more towards such narrow- 
ness of outlook and dogmatism of conclusions as can only 
be endurable to a thorough Marxist. Wang Kuo-wei drew 
attention to the differences in social systems between the Yin 
and Chou dynasties (7). He broadly considered the circum- 
stances of each, and drew cautious conclusions about the nature 
of the transition from the one system to the other, from the 


evident fact that a conflict between two races was involved— — 


with broad clashes, but also.considerable inter-penetration, 
between them. He showed that the system of primogeniture 
prevailed among the Chou, and was imposed by them as the 
basis of their feudal system. The feudal system was thus 
the outcome of conquest and racial dominance. 


But Kuo Mo-jo subjected the whole question to the sche- 
matic formulae of Engels-Morgan, laying down that the story 
of the pre-Ch’in culture of China was that of a clear and 
inevitable development from a clan system (of relations of 
consanguinity) to a class system (of economic relationships), 
the latter exactly exemplifying the primitive “slave system” 
imagined by Engels, after Morgan, in the 1880’s. Despite the 
range of his erudition, after years of the assiduous collection 
of details, his whole interpretation is-as mechanistic as it is 
one-sided. 

In this particular field, the dominant school of China 
ignores or rejects the whole subsequent progress of thought in 
Europe in the last seventy years, to an extent that is not 
generally realised. It ignores or despises the devastating 
criticism applied to Morgan’s evolutionist conceptions of 
anthropology, which has rejected its evolutionist basis (“the 
law of survival’) as well as its arbitrary framework of stages. 
Diffusionist theories, “organic” interpretations, alternative 
scheme advanced by the German Historical School, Thurn- 
wald’s theory of “layer formation’’—these in particular offered 
a wide range of useful alternative methods and hypothesis. 
They were ably taken up, in Japan as elsewhere. But in 
China, these results from ethnology and social anthropology 
have been broadly rejected, with the victory, in an internal 
struggle, of a certain type of economic determinism. 


In Japan, meanwhile, great progress had been made in 
every type of Sinological study (8), with a wide and active 
discussion of differing opinions. Moreover, Japanese scholar- 
ship was fully aware of the no less important progress being 
made at the same time in Sinological studies in the Occident 
(9), and was as receptive as ever to the influence of foreign 
ideas. 

The negati results, in China itself, of the closure of 
minds on the etanalonteal and affthropologica! aspects, have to 
some extent been balanced and compensated by a shrewd 
and active development of investigation and analysis on the 
lines of the “water-control” thesis. As noted above, interest- 
ing and fruitful contributions were made by Marxist and 
near-Marxist students, through their consideration of the 
special importance of “hydrology” or irrigation in Chinese 
history. Of this line of work the most convenient instance, 
for Western readers, is Chao-Ting Chi’s “Key Economic Areas 
in Chinese History, as revealed in the development of public 
works for Water control’ (London, 1936) (10). But this 
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type of interpretation ‘was itself due mainly to Western 


thought, deriving from European Marxists and others of 
recent generations, then through Wittfogel in particular, _and 
was: effectively carried on in Europe and America as well as 
(or better than) in China. 4 
Hence it may be asserted that the time is ripe for a 
complete re-assessment and reformulation of. the approach to: 
Chinese history, and its basic’data; but this cannot be achieved — 
by China, if that country turns its back on the current work 
being done in Western countries and in Japan, where this new 
advance in Oriental studies is now gathering speed. Méan- 
while “cultural” relics and other data are being rapidly ex- : 


ported from China to stock the museums and’ institutions ‘of * 
the Soviet Union Proper, at which the Russians are con- 


stantly reporting their pleasure. It remains to be seen whether 
the Russians will make better use of the material,:from ;the 
scientific point of view, or a use more friendly to China, than 
did the “reactionary,” “superstitious” and “cannibalistic” 


West, in the days when it had less access than the Russians» 


now have, for its alleged acts of “cultural aggression’. 

The actual nature of the recent reformulatiqns, and 
attempts at a new synthesis, effected in the West and in 
Japan, will be outlined in the next chapter. 
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Malaya’s Balance of Payments & Investment Outlook 


Few things are more essential for the assessment of a 
trading organisation than a sourid idea of the most recent 
Profit and Loss Account. The lar the company and the 
more widespread its ramifications, the more necessary it is to 
arrive at the combined balance of Profit or Loss. The cal- 
culation of Profit ahd Loss for the country asa whole over 


the trading year is extremely complex but the final answer | 


is of great importance to everyone. 

The most significant statement of a country’s trading 
position is that of its balance of payments on current account. 
It is not a Profit and Loss Account in the true sense for 
it is not possible to include many items for which figures can 
be computed for private companies, but it is a record of re- 
ceipts and payments for goods, services, interest and divi- 
dends, which the nation has made in the period. What has 
been earned is placed against what has to be paid and the 
balance is a fair measure of the country’s solvency. 

There is at present no routine collection of statistics of 
balance of payments for Malaya, but it is intended that this 
shall be done as soon as possible. Estimates have, however, 
been made periodically of the current position and the latest 
of these estimates reveals a satisfactory position for the 
period July 1950 to June 

Total payments during ‘that period amounted to $4,663 
million of which $4,252 million was paid for merchandise valued 
on a c.i.f. basis. Of this $4,252 million, $986 million was 
for food and feeding stuffs, $1,440 million was for other con- 
sumer goods and $1,826 million for strictly. entrepot.items such 
as tin ore, rubber, petroleum and timber. | es 

Of the residual $411 million, $197 million was paid out 
as interest, profits and dividends, $102 million for remittances, 
$69 million for travel and $43 million for parcel post and 
miscellaneous items. | 


Total receipts amounted to $6,557 million of which $4,226 
million was for rubber, $609 million for tin metal and $1,371 
million for other exports including petroleum. Receipts other 
than merchandise amount to $351 million which consisted of 
$171 million U.K. Government’ expenditure in Malaya, $60 


“million for bunker fuel and ships’ stores, $51 million for 


miscellaneous items including ships’. repairs, remittances and 
parcel post. 


The balance of payments for the period was, therefore, 
in Malaya’s favour to the extent of $1,526 million with hard 
currency areas and $368 million with the Sterling and other 
areas, a total of $1,894 million. 


Whatever the future holds, it is conclusive proof that 
given reasonable trading conditions for its entrepot trade and 
a reasonable price for its native produce, Malaya has the 
means to achieve and maintain a sound trading position, and 
national solvency. This solvency means that there are sur- 
plus funds to invest. Investment opportunities have been 
affected by the prevailing state of insecurity in the country. 
The fact es no emphasis that there is still much to be 
done to develop further national] resources and amenities firstly 
to decrease the present dependence on rubber and tin and also 
to provide the improved housing and public services which 
are required. Considerable capital is, in fact, finding its 
way into such channels and there are many instances of new 
investment which show boldness and faith in the country’s 
future. Malaya needs these investors for it was such as they 
who founded her rubber industry and established her entre- 
pot trade. Much more, however, of this type of investment 
is still required before Malaya can look into the future with 
any degree of confidence in her ability to withstand the many 
vagaries of modern commerce. — : 


INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


‘An elaborate census of Indian manufactures has been 
going on since 1946; comprehensive reports relating to the 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948 have already been issued. About 
7,000 factories covering 17 States were considered for the 
Census of Manufactures of the year 1949. The factories 
covered were those which employed 20 or more persons on 
any of the days in the year and employed power. About 
6,300 factories out of 6,800 registered factories submitted 
returns for the year. The response was about 92 per cent. 
which compares well with the previous year. 

The progress of the Indian Industrial structure is indi- 
cated in the following table. Although the figures are not 


strictly comparable, for reasons which will be explained below, 


they however give a broad indication of the progress of the 
structure during the period in its major aspects: 


year 1946 - 1949 


Fixed Capital (Rs. crores) 228 
Raw Materials, (fuels ete. Rs. crores) .... 135 172 
Finished Products (Rs. crores) . & 110 
‘Number of employees (No. mins.) _........ 1.5 1.7 
Wages and Salaries (Rs. crores) 102 178 
Value of materials consumed (raw 

materials, fuél, chemicals etc.) 

(Rs. crores) 391 704 
Value of Products (Rs, crores) ... 603 964 
Value added by manufacture (Rs, crores) 211 260 


Between 1946 and 1949, there have been’ increases in 
all the items mentioned above. How much of the increases 
in the values are due to rise in prices, it-is not possible to 
say; at broadly speaking, it can be stated that the Indian 
industrial structure progressed in its. major aspects during 
the period. | : 

For purposes of the census, the organised manufacturing 
industry of India has been classified into 63 groups. As 


far as practicable, these classifications follow the line of — 


the United Nations classification, adapted to suit the in- 
dustrial structure of the country. The census is confined 
to the first 29 groups of industries, which however cover 
the major industrial activities of India. 


The particulars given regarding each industry relate . 


to number of factories, fixed capital, inventory, employment, 
wages and salaries, value of materials consumed, value of 
products and value added by manufacture. Fixed capital 
gives details of the values of land, building, plant and 
machinery and others; the value of rent i# also given. In 
determining the value of the items under this head, the 
method followed is that to the original cost of the items 
is added the cost of improvements made and from the result 
is deducted an amount corresponding to the value by which 
the items deteriorated since they were purchased. Under 
inventory are included the values of the stocks of raw 
materials, fuels, ete. consumed and of finished product. 


Employees have been broadly divided into two classes 
viz., Wage earners and salary earners. The former are per- 
sons directly or indirectly employed on a manufacturing pro- 
cess while clerical, and. supervision personnel come under 
the latter class. Wages related to the former and salaries 
to the latter. The average number of persons employed 
per day has been worked out by ‘dividing the aggregate 
number in attendance on all working days by the total number 
of working days during the year. The number of men and 
hours employed relate to wage earners only. 


Under the head “Value of materials consumed”, only 
materials which were purchased have been included. The 
costs of the materials consumed have been calculated on 
the basis of. the total amount spent to bring the materials 
to, the. factory. The materials consumed are raw materials, 
chemicals, packing. materials, fuels, electricity, and water 
and lubricants. The value of fuel and electricity consumed 
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relate-to consumption for production, power and heat, light, 
and electrico-chemical processes. The rate of depreciation on 
the value of materials consumed has been calculated as pre- 
scribed by the Income-tax Act. The value of all products is 
taken at ex-factory level. This includes products sold during 
the year, as well as those held in stock for future sale. 
“Value added by manufacture’”’ means the total value of pro- 
ducts minus the total value of materials consumed. It re- 
presents the increase in the total value of commodities that 
underwent manufacturing process—i.e., the net result of 
manufacturing activities. 

In comparing the several values in the different census 
years, a word of caution is necessary. In doing so regarding 
cost of materials, value of products and value added by 
manufacture, price changes should be taken into account. 
To the extent to which this factor exerts its influence, the 
figures do not afford a true index of the actual increase or 
decrease in manufacturing activities: Nonetheless they are 
useful as broadly indicating the trend. | 


Industries 

The 29 groups of industries with which the census deals 
are: | 
Wheat flour, rice milling, biscuit making, fruit and 
vegetable processing, sugar, distilleries and breweries, 
starch, vegetable oils, paints and varnishes, soap, tanning, 
cement, glass and glassware, ceramics, plywood and teachests, 
paper and paperboard, matches; cotton textiles, woollen 
textiles, jute textiles, chemicals (including drugs and phar- 
maceuticals) non-ferrous metals (aluminium, copper and 
brass), iron and steel, bicycles, sewing machines, producer 
gas plants, electric pumps, electric fans, and general elec- 
trical engineering. 

The overall progress of industries is indicated in the 
following tables:— 


No. Details Unit 1946 1949 
1 2 Oe 4 5 
I No. of Factories | 
No. registered No. 5,013 6,753 
No. of returns received ra « 4,027 6,257 
It Fixed Capital 
Total (33 Rs: crores 163 228 
Land and building 62 83 
Piant and machinery 93 = 131 
Ill Inventory 
Raw material, fuels, ete. - 135 172 
Finished p ad 69 110 
IV Empl nt 
(of which) Wage earners - 1.4 1.5 
Average No. of days worked , is * of 264 240 
ays 
No. of man-hours (total) Man hours $21 835 
crores 
Wages d Salaries 
¥ Total Rs. crores 
w 
17 29 
VI Value of materials consumed 
Total 391 704 
Raw materials, chemicals 
ete. 355 650 
Fuel, electricity, etc. - 23 34 
Depreciation 11 16 
VII Value of products 
Total value a 693 964 


Value added by manufacture 


Without an exact idea of price variation in different 
years, it is not possible to determine accurately the progress 
in real terms made by the industrial structure of India, as 
indicated by the above value figures. To have an idea of the 
development, one should compare figures of actual indus- 
trial production by volume. Apart from this, however, the 
above figures show to what extent in terms of value the 
structure has advanced during the period in its major 


pects. 

Eliminating the price factor, therefore, and confining 
our. attention to purely monetary transaction, it is sure 
that the fixed capital of organised industries (ie. the in- 
dustries which figure in the census returns) advanced by 
40 pertent., between 1946 amd 1949. The progress in respect 
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of plant and machinery was 41 cent. The total wage 
bill of the industries concerned Cannel by 75 per cent. 
These industries consumed raw materials, chemicals, ete., 
worth Rs, 650 crores in 1949, ie, an increase of 83 per cent., 
over 1946. The total value of products turned out by them 
increased from Rs. 693 crores to Rs. 964 crores, or by 51%. 
The value added by the process of manufacture was Rs. 260 . 
crores in 1949, an increase of 23 per cent over 1946. 


The number of registered factories, coming under the 
purview of the census, increased by 35 per cent. There was 
a slight increase of 13 per cent. in the number employed: 
The number of man-hours worked increased by 4 per cent. 


Small Scale Factories 


Of the 5,875 factories existing in 1949 for which census 
returns were received (excluding closed’ factories), 83% 
constituted what is classified as small-sized factories. Medium 
sized factories formed 12 per cent. The rest, viz. 5 per cent, 
was the share of large factories. Each industry has a dif- 
ferent definition of size groups depending on the range of 
employment in that industry. Details are as follows: 

In many industries, large-scale units are very small in 
number, amounting to less than ten. In respect of them, 
the average employees per factory in the small units is less 
than one hundred. They are whgat flour, biscuit making,- 
fruit and vegetable processing, istilleries and breweries, 
Starch, paints and varnishes, soap, plywood and tea chests, 
matches, chemicals, non-ferrous. metals, bicycles, sewing 
machines, electric nee and electric fans. Large units are 
fairly large in regard to sugar, cement, glass and glass- 
ware, ceramics, paper and paper boards, cotton textiles, jute 
textiles and iron and steel. The rest of the units can be 
classified as being largely medium. In assessing the size 
of an industrial unit for this purpose, both the number of 
factories and the average number employed have been taken 
into consideration. The highest employment average relates 
to the jute industry, being 7,578; next follow iron and steel 
(5,845), cotton textiles (4,752), paper (1,846), cement (1,785), 
sugar (1,491), woollen textiles (1,357), matches (1,307), 
chemicals (1,258) ceramics (1,255) and non-ferrous metals 
(1,133). The maximum range of employment for the above 
industries are 24,269; 11,535; 10,398; .3,910; 2,515; 2,679; 
8,154; 1,786; 2,162; and 1,599 respectively. The unit em- 
ployment is the highest in the iron and steel industry: Next 
comes the Jute industry and the cotton textile industry. 


No, Small Medium Large 
| o™ 
Name of Industry AS ae 
1 2 3 e.g 6 7 8 
52 49 112 6 300 
2 Rice milling ......ccccccees 1029 31 214 79 22 148 
3 Biseuit making ............ 43 89 5 179 7 852 
4 Fruit & Veg. processing .... 9 34 1 ~- 3 163 
251 120 53 957 21 1,491 
6 Dist. and breweries ........ 28 67 10 196 5 333 
¢ 10 28 2 — 5 371 
dé 825 46 65 167 36 £31 
9 Paints and varnishes ........ 28 52 5 174 5 531 
10 30 30 y 90 527 
wad 61 49 10 149 10 479 
UZ Comment 4 493 4 960 6 1,885 
13 Glass and glassware ........ 74 102 29 811 7 701 
Wo 4 41 100 5 411 10 1,255 
15 Plywood tea chests ........ 19 §0 7 158 3 453 
’ 16 Paper and paper boards .... 20 ° 4 484 9 1,846 
18 Cotton textiles 399 541 89 2,697 51 
-19 Woollen textiles .......... 27 67 5 154 10—=s:11,357 
20 Jute textiles” 60 2,008 34 4,163 8 1,578 
21 CRemicals ............. 200 84 11 400 6 1,258 
22 Aluminium, copper and b > 
(nonferrous metals) ...... 164 74 13 452 6 1,188 
23 Iron and steel ........se5:- 107 56 4” 238 12 6,845 
25 Sewing machines ........... 5 64 — 1 
26 Producer gas plant ........ 1 2 
27 Electric lamps ....... 4 1 ag 
28 Electric 31 44 1 5 766 
29 General and Elect. Eng. .... 122 4z 114 155 1060 = 666—Ci« 


(Item VII item VI) 211 260 
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Durable & Non-durable Goods 

Industries have been further divided into durable and 
non-durable ones. Of the 9,257 factories for which returns 
were received in 1949 (including closed factories), 2,112 
belong to the former category and 4,145 to the latter. This 
gives a proportion of 34 per cent and 96 Peg cent respec- 
tively. The following industries belong to the former class: 
iron and steel, sewing machines, electric lamps, electric fans, 
general and electrical engineering, bicycles, non-ferrous 
metals, plywood and tea chests, cement, glass and glassware 
and ceramics. The latter includes wheat flour, rice milling, 
biscuit making, fruit and vegetable processing, sugar, vege- 
table oils, distilleries and breweries, cotton and textiles, 
woollen textiles, jute textiles, tanning, paper, starch, paints 
and varnishes, soap, matches and chemicals. 

The structure of these types of industrial units was 


as follows in 1949. 
Structure of Durable and Non-Durable Industries 


Durable Non-Durable 


1949 industries" industries 
1 Number of factories .............. 2,112 4,145 
4 Wages, salaries, eto ............ Rs. crores 36 142 
6 Value of materials cofsunied ..... 88 618 
Value of products .......... 149 814 
7 Value added to manufacture 


From the point of view of all the particulars mentioned 
above, non-durable industries are more important than durable 
in the industrial structure of India. Fixed capital is more 
by 216 per cent., number of employed by 440 per cent., wages 
and salaries by 400 per cent., value of materials consumed 
by 700 per cent,, value of products by 550 per cent and value 
added to manufacture by 320 per cent. 


Financial Structure of Indian Industry 


Taking into consideration ali the 
medium and large—which have been dealt with in the census, 


the financial structure of Indian industry was as follows in - 


1949 :— 


The financial averages under the different heads shown 
above indicate that the structure of Indian industries is a 
moderate type, as compared with the advanced industrial 
nations of the West where these averages run into crores. 
For instance, the average cost of plant and machinery, which 
is highest in the cement industry, comes to only Rs. 34 lakhs. 
Next in importance is the iron and steel industry, with an 
average capital investment of Rs, 14 lakhs. Thereafter the 
jute textiles (Rs. 13 lakhs), paper (Rs. 10 lakhs) and cotton 
textiles (Rs. 6 lakhs). These averages are, however, much 
higher if we take only the large sized industrial units into 
consideration. They are Rs. 142 lakhs, respectively. 

Relative to the value of plant and machinery, the average 
value of materials consumed is the highest in the wheat 


CEYLON’S STATE—OPERATED 


THE CEMENT FACTORY 

The Government Cement Factory situated at Kankesan- 
turai, the northern end of the Jaffna Peninsula, is one of 
Ceylon’s major industrial projects. The factory came into 
production in August, 1950, when the Prime Minister, Rt. 


Hon. D. S. Senanayake, associated with Mr. G. G. Pon-— 


nambalam, Minister of Industries, Industrial Research and 
Fisheries, officially declared open the factory. Today, it is 
producing the best quality cement at a rate of production 
which, in the initial stages of this great enterprise, is_ satis- 
factory. 

The main raw materials used in the manufacture of 
cement are limestone and elay. Limestone is quarried in 
the factory quarry situated within 100 yards of the factory. 
There is an ample supply of limestone at the site for at least 
several decades. The quality of limestone is one of the best 


industries—small, 


"Financial Structure of Indian Industry 
(Average per factory : all sizes) 
(Value in Rs. lakhs) 


Plant & Labour Materials Value of Value added 
No. Nante of Industry machinery cost cost products by manu- 


1 Wheat flour .......... 1.3 
2 Rice milling ......... 
3 Biscuit making ....... 
4 Fruit & veg. processing 
6 Dist. & breweries .... 
7 Starch 
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flour industry, the. proportion being nearly 128. Other in- 
dustries in which this value is fairly high are sugar (Rs. 16 
lakhs), vegetable oils (Rs. 125 lakhs), paints and varnishes 
(Rs. 12 lakhs), soap (Rs. 22 lakhs), matches (Rs. 6 lakhs), 
cotton textiles (Rs. 19 lakhs), woollen textiles (Rs. 13 lakhs), 
and jute textiles (Rs. 107 lakhs). The highest average value 
of raw materials cost is claimed by the jute industry. 

As regards the value of product, the highest claim is 
by jute with Rs. 140 lakhs on the average. Other industries 
with fair claims are cement (Rs. 70 lakhs), cotton textiles 
(Rs. 62 lakhs), iron and steel (Rs. 43 lakhs), paper (Rs. 32 
lakhs), wheat flour (Rs. 30 lakhs), and soap (Rs. 15 lakhs). 

In regard to value added by manufacture, the highest 
average figure pertains, again, to the jute industry, Rs. 33 
lakhs to its credit. Next in importance are cement (Rs. 31 
lakhs), cotton textiles (Rs. 23 lakhs), iron and steel (Rs. 22 
lakhs) and paper (Rs. 14 lakhs). Relative to value of plant 
and machinery, the value added by manufacture is equal or 
slightly more in the wheat flour, rice milling, biscuit mak- 
ing, fruit and vegetable processing, sugar, distilleries and 
breweries, starch, vegetable oils, cement, glass and glass- 
ware, plywood, paper, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, iron 
and steel, bicycles, sewing machines, electrical engineering, 
lamps and general electrical engineering industries. It is 
fairly high in the case of ceramics, matches, cotton textiles, 
woollen textil4& and jute textiles. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


in the world. It is pure in lime content, requiring less energy 
to pulverise—hence a less cost of processing it. 


The clay used is transported by rail from Murunkan 


in the Mannar District, where the supply is sufficient for 


a long period. Gypsum which is also required in small 
‘quantities for -the production of cement is- now obtained 

_- The. cement is bagged in paper bags, which are imported 
from Japan and Europe. A saving of about Rs. 2,000,000 
is envisaged when the paper factory in Valaichenai comes 
into operation which will meet all requirements of paper 

- The factory is manned by a large labour force, a super- 
visory staff, a technical staff, clerical staff and seven over- 
seas persons. The organisation is: composed of several de- 
partments within the factory. These include the General 
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Office dealing with administration, finance and allied matters; 


the Time Office in the matter of attendance and check rolls; 
the Mill and Crusher section; the Kiln Department in charge 
of the kiln and drying plants; the Packing Plant section 
responsible for packing and despatching of cement hoth by 
road and rail. 


A fully equipped workshop handles all the repairs to 
equipment and machinery. 


Work at the factory goes on without’ interruption 
throughout the 24 hours of the day on all days of the year. 


Process: - Limestone quarried in the quarry adjacent to 
the factory is transported to the Crusher. The crushed 
limestone is conveyed by conveyor belts to the “Hammer 
Mill” where it is reduced to still finer size. The material 
is then dried in the Driers and stacked in the yard. Clay 
from the Clay Siding is conveyed by belts to the Driers, 
dried and stacked in the yard. Dried limestone and clay 
in the approximate proportion of 2:1 are ground to fine 
powder in the “Raw Mill.” This fine powder is pumped and 
stored in “Silos” and “blended.” This is called the “Raw 


Meal.” There is a* “Rotary Kiln’ which is 255 feet long” 


with a diameter of 14 ft. 3 in. in the feeding end and 
10 ft. 6 in. at the burning end, which “bakes”. raw meal 
into cement. The raw meal is fed at one end of the kiln 
which revolves at about 1.2 revolutions per second. Thz 
raw meal is thus brought down to the other end. At the 
other end is an oil fired flame which runs through the 
inside of the kiln burning down the raw meal to “Clinker.” 
The red hot clinker coming out of the kiln is cooled in a 
“Cooler” and conveyed by bucket conveyors to the Clinker 
Yard. This clinker with 3 to 4 per cent. by weight of 
gypsum is ground into fine dust in the Cement Mill which 
is similar to the Raw Mill. The resulting fine powder is 
pumped up and stored in silos: There are 4 silos each of 
which can hold 2,000 tons of cement. The cement is drawn 
from the silos by “Screw Conveyors” bagged and despatched 
at the “Packing Plant.” There are automatic packing 
machines which bag one cwt. of cement in each bag. The 
packed bags are loaded directly into lorries and wagons. 
Th: loaded wagons are weighed at one weigh-bridge and 
shunted out by factory loco engines. There is a laboratory 
fully equipped at the factory for purposes of tests of both 
raw materials and cement. The laboratory staff take 
hourly samples at various stages of the process and tests 
are carried out. The adjustments for composition and pro- 
cesses are made on the basis of ‘these tests, thus ensuring 
the quality of: the cement. The cement produced at this 
factory has been certified as conforming to th British 
Standard Specification No. 12 of 1947. 


The development of subsidiary industries at the factory 
has been: given its due place and a start has been made in 
this direction with the manufacture of some items of rein- 
forced concrete, like telegraph and electric posts, fence posts 
and flower pots. It is hoped that soon progress will be 
made in the direction of manufacturing hume pipes, hollow 
blocks, glazed tiles and allied materials. 


The despatch of cement is now done by road and rail. 


The price of cement from the factory is Rs. 160 per ton. 
This factory meets the needs of Government departments 
in their effort to push through the huge development _pro- 
gramme undértaken Sy the Government. 


The Cement Factory mcets a major part of the cement 
requirements of the country, helps rural development, con- 
serves exchange, gives employment directly and indirectly 
to a large number of people, increases the revenue of the 
Railway, utilises the resources of the country, gives tech- 
nical training to the people and has given an impetus to 
the progressive industrialisation of the country. 


— 


The welfare of the labour force and other staff are 
looked after at the factory and arrangements are being 
made to provide further amenities. Quarters are provided 
for overseas officers and those whose duties require resident- 
ship close to th: factory. Most of the labour doing shift 
duty and not living close to the factory are given quarters, 
the twin-cottage type of buildings. 

The Power House situated about half a mile from the 
factory supplies the entire electricity requirements of th? 
factory, besides supplying the needs of the Jaffna Munici- 
pality. Situated by the beach at Kankesanturai, this Power 
House may, in.the near future, meet the demand for elec- 
trical power for domestic lighting and agricultural purposes 
in the Jaffna Peninsula. 

Several hundred tons per day ar: now produced and 
with the installation of another kiln in the near future, 
it is hoped to produce double the quantity of cement. 

In the arid coast of the northern tip of the Jaffna Penin- 
sula is now a hive of activity—the cement factory, the 
inauguration of which marked a milestone in the industrial 
development of Ceylon. 


PAPER FACTORY 

Plans for the construction of this factory were finalised 
in 1950, and final tenders for the construction were awarded - 
on October 5, 1951. Construction at the site has already 
begun and the orders for machinery are in course of ship- 
ment. The raw materials will be Illuk grass and paddy 
straw. The mono-sulphite process will be used. The pur- 
pose of this factory is to provide printing and writing papers 
with an initial output of 3,750 tons rising to 4,750 tons 
per annum. As a subsidiary line, this factory will produce 
the necessary kraft paper bags for the Government Cement 
Factory. 


VEGETABLE OIL FACTORY 


Originally, this project was planned to produce also an 
edible form of oil sufficiently hardened to be an acceptable 
substitute for imported varieties. The main raw material 
is coconut oil—a high grade edible oil which has been found 
to be capable by process of refinement and hardening to 
yield good edible oil. In addition, it was planned to extract 
the residual 10-15 per cent. of oil found in the coconut cake. 
The revised scheme _now proposes to eliminate that part 
dealing with the hardened oil and to concentrate on the 
extraction of refined oil, and the recovery of a number of 
by-products’ which include glycerine, fatty acids, lauryl al- 
cohol, cattle fodd and poultry food. A good part of these 
products find their own market in the country and the 
balance to sé@ll at a premium in the oil markets abroad. 
Construction work has begun at a site in Seeduwa, 17 miles 
from Colombo, and the factory is nest to be in operation 
by 1953. | | 


CERAMIC FACTORY 


This factory began as a war-time structure with im- 
provised machinery, was found to be losing heavily due to 
defects in production and equipment. In 1951, steps were 
taken for the demolition of the obsolete buildings, the erec- 
tion of new premises coupled with orders for new plants 
in which the principle of firing on automatic tunnel] kiln 
is to be employed. The output of this factory which is 
expected to be completed by December, 1952, will be 450 
tons to be increased to 900 tons of finished ceramic-ware 
per year, producing mainly domestic crockery and a limited 
amount of ornamental-ware. This factory is situated in 
Negombo and one of the raw materials, viz., kaolin, will 
be drawn from Boralesgamuwa, 10 miles from Colombo. 
Provision is made for doubling the output by -the installa- 
tion of a second tunnel kiln once the consumption of the 
Island justifies this expenditure. ’ 
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PLYWOOD FACTORY - 
This factory which eis: te 1941, is primarily intended 


to produce 240,000 tea‘chests per annum from loca] timber. 


The annual consumption is in the ‘region of 3 million chests. 
The factory is situated at Gintota, 68: miles ‘from Colombo; 


in close proximity to: the forest-and is favourably situated. 


by road and rail transport. Unlike the othér war-time fac- 
tories of the department this factory was designed as a 


modern unit incorporating new machinery supplied by an 


American firm of specialists. 


In the course of production of plywood, it was found 
that a large amount of mofe expensive timber could equally 
well be converted to decorative panelg for ornamental work 
for which there is known to be a firm demand in foreign 
markets. The demand for plywood chests is strong, and 
steps have been taken under the re-organisation scheme to 
import new machinery at a total cost of Rs. 1,970,808 which 
will increase the output of plywood for tea chests, and a 
further quantity for plywood decorative panels. Installation 
of the new equipment is now in hand. A significant de- 
parture from the previous method of production is the pro- 
posal to incorporate — synthetic glues as th: 
binding medium. 


GLASS FACTORY 
This factory was designed by a firm of Indian Con- 
sultants for production of 300 tons of blown glass per 


annum. The factory is situated at Nathandiya, 40 miles. 


from Colombo, in clos: proximity to raw material deposits 
consisting of 99 per cent. silica, as a surface deposit. 
Method of production is by mouth blowing and the range of 
output includes tumblers, bottles and chimneys. 


As a preliminary to increasing the efficiency of this 
factory, steps were taken in 1949, to import a tank furnace 
which would cheapen the cost of production and provide a 
more uniform melt. The equipment, together with other 
accessories, have arrived. Steps will be taken to complete 
the re-organisation of this factory with the help of expert 
consultants to be recruited. As a further improvement, it 
is proposed to install automatic blowing machines, mainly 
for the bottle industry in Ceylon. 


} 


Industrial production throughout the world turned up- 
ward in-.1950 and continued to rise in 1951, though the rate 
of increase, which was sharply accelerated in the second half 
of 1950, generally slowed down in 1951. The output of con- 
sumer goods declined in many countries in the second half 
of -1951, and by the end of the year the overall level of 
industrial production in several countries was no higher and 
in some cases below that of a year earlier. These findings 
are the result of a survey on “Recent Changes in Produc- 
tion” by the United Nations, dealing with the output of 
industry in various regions of the mre 4 as well as the supply 


of food, fuel and power, and raw materials together with 


supporting statistical tables. 


World food production rose, both in 1950 and 1951, but 
the increases in total supplies were moderate. Food pro- 
duction and per capita food supplies remained below the 
average pre-war level in many parts of the world, parti- 
cularly in Asia and the Far East. 

The boom in industrial raw materials which began with 
the outbreak of the conflict in Korea continued into the first 
few: months of 1951. Rising production of raw materials in 
1950, machinery for international allocation and national 
measures to centralize the purchasing and allocation of sup- 
plies and restrict the uses of various  materials—all con- 
tributed to overcoming the speculative character of 


the . 


_.. ~ LEATHER FACTORY AND TANNERY- 


-This unit which b-gan in 1941 was intended to confine ~ 
its raw materials to local hides: and skins but the defect 
in the material has created doubts over the wisdom of placing © 
too great reliance on local raw materials. -These defects 


were analysed by an expert recruited in 1951, and the 


re-organisation of this factory is to be implemented forth- 
with. The main improvements are to be in the tanning 
section, particularly the bark tanning. With this improve- 
ment, it is hoped to surmount the main objection to the use 
of local hides in the finished leather trade. Other improve- 
ments are to be effected in the machinery, most of which 
are obsolete. The factory is situated at Mattakkuliya in 
the town of Colombo, and its raw materials are obtained 
from the slaughter-houses in the Island. 


SALT INDUSTRY . 

Salt becamz a State monopoly with the establishment 
of salterns by the Government in 1920. Prior to 1920, the 
collection of salt was entirely in the hands of private 
traders. The dry zone coasts of Ceylon extending from 
Mundel (65 miles north of Colombo) round the north- 
eastern and southern coasts down to Tangalla in the south 
(126 miles from Colombo), are suitable for salt produc- 
tion. 


Salt is being produced on modern methods and it is 


marketed as table salt. The following table below gives the 


trends of salt 


Year 


production since 1939:— 


Year 


(tons) (tons) 


Apart from its use for ordinary consumption, salt . also 
enters into the manufacture of caustic soda, gypsum, plaster 
of paris and school chalk, which the Department of Indus- 
tries is producing at the moment. Ceylon salt, on account 
of its ability to sell at competitive prices, has bright pros- 
pects of cstablishing itself in the world market. 


DECREASE IN WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


rial In 1951, production of raw materials continued to 
expand and, in general, outstripped consumption. 


Industrial Production 


The world’s industrial output rose between 1949 and 1950 
by 15 per cent—to well over 50 per cent above the 1937 
level—and there was a further increase in the first half of 
1951 of almost one-sixth over the corresponding period of 
1950. The greater part of the 1950 expansion in industrial 
output was made in the second half of the year. 

The United States, recovering from the recession of 1949, 
increased production rapidly in the first half of 1950 and, 
as its rate of expansion was faster than the world average, 
it produced one-fourth more in the last quarter of 1950 than 
in the corresponding period of 1949. The expansion continued 
in the first half of 1951,.though the rate of production leveled 
off in the second half.. The period 1950-1951 was notable for. 
the high level of investment and the increases in basic pro- 
ductive capacity. 


In western “Europe where total output has been rising 
throughout the post-war period, the rate of increase declined | 
from the latter part of 1948 through the first half of 1950. 
In the second half of 1950, however, the expansion of pro- 
duction was again accelerated, and the rate of increase in 
the last quarter of 1950 was maintained during the first half 


| 


to 


1952 
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= 1951, although it fell off markedly in the second half of 
the year. 

Industrial output in Japan, though increasing rapidly, 
was still only two-thirds the 1937 level in 1950. After mid- 
1950, first as a result .of sharply increased exports and 
special procurement arising from the conflict in Korea, and, 
subsequently, of the accumulation of. inventories, the rate 
of expansion was steadily accelerated, so that by the second 
half: of 1951 .production was within 4 per cent of the 1937 


rate. Since the early post-war period, production of metal- 
lurgical and engineering industries in industrialized countries « 
has been higher—relative to pre-war—and has expanded faster 


than the output of consumer goods and light industries. 


Trends in Under-Developed Countries | 

Despite increased demands for raw materials, the major 
industrial output of many under-developed countries, produc- 
tion generally expanded much less in such countries ‘than 
in industrialized countries. In this respect, the earlier post- 
war trend was continued in 1950 and 1951. Mining produc- 
tion, on the other hand, has been increasing much more in 
under-developed than in industrialized countries during the 
post-war period. 

Although output in the textile industry, widely.establish- 


ed in the under-developed countries, generally failed to make 


significant progress in 1950 and 1951, an analysis of produc- 
tion and trade indicates that any long-range expansion of 
demand for textiles in these countries is likely to result in 
the growth of local industries rather than in increasing im- 
ports. 


Production of Food : 

Compared with the preceding year, 1950-51 food crop: 
were larger in all regions except Oceania. Although world 
production of food crops exceeded the pre-war level by 9 per 
cent, per capita supplies were almost 4 per cent lower. 
The increase in world output, compared with pre-war years, 
was accounted for principally by a 50 per cent rise in Cana- 
dian and United States harvests and, to a lesser extent, 
by an expansion of one-fifth in Latin American production. 


In Europe and in Asia, on the other hand, food harvests in 


1951 did not reach the average of 1934-38.. While total 
European production was lower than pre-war, output of food 


- crops in western Europe was at least up to the pre-war level | 


in the aggregate, though not on a per capita basis. In 
eastern Europe, a large net exporter before the war, output 
remained below the 1934-38 average. 


Meat supplies appeared somewhat larger, since world. 


livestock numbers in 1951 were above the pre-war total, 
despite a continued lag in most of Asia. 
population in .Latin America was well above the. pre-war 
level, but the decline in the number of sheep in North 
America and Europe had not been fully offset by increases 
elsewhere. The number of cattle and hogs in ‘the United 
States was more than one-fourth above pre-war; although 
the number of hogs had not. regained pre-war levels in 
Europe, the number of cattle rose slightly above the 1938-39 
total for the first time in post-war years. : 

When trade is taken into account, the regional. disparity 
in quantity and quality of availablé supplies of food in 1950- 
51 as compared with pre-war, was greater than ever. Per 
capita supplies have risen in Australia, New Zealand and 
the United States, and have fallen in most countries of Asia 
and the Far East. 


Fuel and Power 


After a fall in demand in 1949, notably in the United 


States which accounts for 42 per cent of the total, world 
output of the various sources of energy recovered rapidly 
in 1950. In the first half of the year the combined index 
for coal, petroleum and natural gas and hydroelectric power 
was at a new peak, output increasing; 1950 production was 


10 per cent above that of 1949; while in the first half of . 
1951 it rose to 12 per cent above the corresponding period. 


in 1950. 
Electric power production in the first half of 1950 was 


double the 1937 rate. Under-developed areas have shared in 


The livestock 


the increase, but since 1948 their rate of expansion has 


tended to fall behind that in North America and Europe,. 
Coal production in 1950 was 8 per cent above the 1949 
level, but in the second half of the year, industrial ex ion 
began to strain the available supplies in western Europe. 
By the second half of 1951, a 5 per cent increase in output 


and large imports from the United States had somewhat 


restored inventories. | 
A rapid growth of world consumption of petroleum has 


been supported largely by increasing exports from the Middle. 
‘East and Venezuela. Total production in the first half of 


1951 was at more than twice the 1937’ rate, 20 per cent above 
that of the corresponding period of 1950. The cessation of 
exports from Iran in mid-1951 was rapidly offset by increased 


crude production elsewhere, but the loss of the refined pro- | 


ducts from Abadan put a considerable strain on refinery 


capacity. in spite of the substantial expansions of capacity 


in 1951. 


World output of practically all raw materials rose to a 
post-war peak in 1950 and continued to expand in 1951, ac-' 
cording to the report. An important exception was cotton,. 
US production of which was substantially reduced in 1950, 
in accordance With government policy following a 1949 post- 
war peak output in both the United States and. the world and 
a sharp reduction in world demand. In 1951, however, the 
United States again had a large cotton crop, and world pro- 
duction reached a post-war high. 


Among the important non-ferrous metals, primary pro- — 


duction of zinc and copper exceeded the pre-war level in 


1950, lead production recovered almost to the pre-war level, 
Technological 


and only tin production was much lower. 
changes have tended to hold down the demand for. these and 
some other non-ferrous metals. In 1950, world output of 
primary aluminum (not including the USSR) reached a post- 
war record of more than twice the pre-war level; though’ 
substantially below the war-time peak. 


In 1950, in countries outside the USSR, eastern Europe 


and China, the output of sulphuric acid and the materials 
for its manufacture, sulphur and pyrites, recorded an increase 
of 11 per cent over the preceding year, reaching a .level 
about two-thirds higher than in 1937. 


Production of commercial fertilizers of all categories, 
phosphates, nitrogen and potash has expanded rapidly in. 
post-war years so that, whereas demand ran ahead of sup- 


plies in the early post-war period, output exceeded consump- 
tion in the years 1949-50 and 1950-51. Total production in 
the latter year, at 13.9 million tons (not including that of 


‘the USSR.and China) was almost 8 per cent above that of 


the preceding year and 60 per cent. above 


the pre-war 
level. 


Although consumption of rubber has risen to moré than’ 


‘double the pre-war level, production has continued to exceed 
consumption. Throughout the post-war years, the supply of 


natural rubber has been supplemented by a large United: 
States output of synthetic rubber which increased in 1950: 
and again in 1951 when the year’s total equalled the 1944. 
high. World output of natural rubber has been well above. 


Total world production of the major fibres declined in 
1950 because of the smaller cotton crop in the United States, 


although the output of wool and synthetic fibres continued. 


to increase. 
- In 1951, with production of wool and synthetic fibres 
expanded further and the cotton crop at a new post-war. peak, 
oe: total supply of. apparel fibres 
gh. | 
Output of softwood lumber (not including that of the 
USSR) at 177 million cubic metres in 1950 was 9 per cent 
larger than in 1949 as a result of a 10 per cent increase in 
the United States. and a 14 per cent increase in Canada. 


Output. of wood-pulp (excluding that of the USSR)-at 


‘more’ than 30 million tons in 1950 was about one-sixth 
greater than in 1949. United States output increased by 


_22.per cent and Canadian output by 8: per cent, together. 


accounting for over two-thirds of the total. | 


was at an all-time 
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Current Economic Situation in Japan 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The budget for the fiscal year 1952-3, the first following 
the Peace Treaty, passed the Diet on March 27.. Both ex- 
penditure and revenue of. General Account totalled Y852,8 
billion, and expenditure of special accounts Y1,311.0 billion 
and revenue Y1,366.3 billion. Defense expenditures amount- 
ing to Y182.4 billion were widely argued being in the nature 
of consumption outside the reproduction process, which might 
cause an inflationary tendency. However, in view of the 
pronounced economic recession, public opinion has been cen- 
tered on the problems of this economic recession. 


There are no indications of a recovery of economic acti- 
vity; production curtailment in cotton spinning has now ma- 
ferialized; the tendency toward over-production due to re- 
duced demand has been spread from rubber, oil and fats, 
cement, pulp to the iron and steel branch such as steel 
sheets, galvanized sheets, ete. The contradiction arising from 
the expansion of production after the Korean war and a de- 
cline of demand following the recession in world markets 
has been strengthened by low activity in the domestic market. 
It is undeniable. that the lessened intensity of armament 
production in the United States has affected the economic 
activity in Japan where an inflationary tendency through the 
increase of exports and special procurements after the out- 
break of the Korean war had been most pronounced. 


Under these circumstances, the note issue at the end 
of the fiscal year 1951 (March 1952) reached only Y457.6 
billion, a level far below the estimated figure, the contraction 
during the January-March quarter being almost twice the 
amount of the previous year. This heavy contraction was 
directly brought about by an increase of excess with- 
drawals of government funds principally due to tax collec- 
tion, a relatively small expansion of the additional credits 
by the Bank of Japan, and unexpectedly small demand of 
funds from city banks reflecting the unfavourable market 
situation. No great change in the domestic and foreign 
economic situation can be expected in the near future, and 
it is generally considered that the demand of funds during 
the April-June quarter will be almost the same as in the 
present quarter. 


The opinion prevailing at the beginning of the year that 
the economic situation would be “depressed during the first 
half of the year but that a recovery would set in during 
the latter part has gradually given way to the realization 
that economic activity will remain depressed for a con- 
siderable time. However, business forecasting in Japan often 
goes to extremes, because business fluctuations are more 
acute than elsewhere due to the weak foundation of the 
Japanese economy. The progress of U.S.-Japan economic 
cooperation for the development of South-East Asia, and 
financial investments. following rearmament, etc. have been 
expected by the general public, which now finds itself dis- 
appointed at the paucity of results. 


The induction of private foreign capita] has shown some 
improvement partly due to the revision of the Foreign 
Investment. Law. The number of validated cases since the 
enforcement of the Law up to the end of February this 
year totalled 124 for technological assistance contracts, 10 
for loans of an aggregate amount of Y7,845 million, and 
642 for the acquisition of company shares amounting to Y5,915 
million. Loans of $19 million to the Japan Oil Refining 
Company are also reported. Economie stabilization is natu- 
rally a prerequisite for the investment of foreign capital, 
but the future development of U.S.-Japan economic coopera- 
tion is expected to be complicated ‘by political factors. 


Careful investigation has been carried out for the settle- 
ment of foreign currency national bonds ‘in connection with 
reparation and the repayment of .the U.S. Aid Counterpart 
Fund. Y20 billion have been deposited with the Bank of 
Engiand, which were earmarked for the payment of sterling 
bonds. The payment of foreign currency bonds which 
amounts to about Y160 billion including interest in arrear 
will become an important problem after the Peace Treaty. 
The payment of foreign bonds has close bearings on the 
future induction of foreign capital. 3 


In order to meet the present unfavourable economic 
situation, the government announced several countermeasures 
such as the utilization of surplus government funds amount- 
ing to Y15 billion, loans of foreign currencies of $900 
million so as to promote the import of machinery, technique 
and basic materials necessary for rationalization. The 
restriction ef financial accommodation for equipment funds 


will be alleviated. These measures are intended to strengthen 


the economic basis through the rationalization of industry. 
These plans will have beneficial effects in the long run, 
but may not help the urgent problem of markets. 


In estimating the demand for leading materials during 
the fiscal year 1952-3, the Economic Stabilization Board is 
reported to anticipate inactivity in exports, a gradual decline 
of prices, a stagnant development of industrial production 
in general, and especially a marked decline in demand for 
iron, steel and textile goods. Consequently, an expansion 
of foreign trade and industrial production may not be ex- 


pected and the original estimate of exports at $1,611 million, 
imports at $2,150 million and of the production index at 


140.6 (1934-36 = 100) will be reduced to $1,270 million, 
$1,900 million, and 134 respectively. Not only the volume 


of economic activity but the lack of balance among branches 


of industry will also become a problem. 
Exports in February showed some recovery amounting 


to Y45,400 million as against Y38,260 million in January. 


This recovery was due to special circumstances, export con- 
tracts which had been concluded towards the end of 
last year when a temporary activity was witnessed. In 
March, exports again declined to Y43,240 million due to un- 
favourable international markets. Export contracts, too, 
showed a marked decline since the beginning of this year. 
Exports of cotton goods, chemical fibre goods, non-ferrous 
metals, iron and steel continued to decline or remained 
almost unchanged. 


Imports showed a gradua] advance, amounting to Y46,540 
million in January, Y52,990 million in February and Y68,110 
million in March. Imports from sterling areas have not 
yet shown any marked improvement, although measures to 
meet excess holdings of sterling currency such as the pro- 


motion of imports and the restriction of exports through 


financial measures have been enforced from the middle of 
February. — 


halance_ of international payments coyitinued to be 


favourable on paper, but depends to a great extent on 


spécial procurements and other temporary revenues. 
trade itself witnessed a 
the year. 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


The note issue of the Bank of Japan which showed a 
marked contraction in January of Y39.3 billion with the 
contraction rate of 7.7% declined by Y9.7 billion (the rate 


Foreign 


of contraction 2.1%) in February, the note circulation at 


the end of the month being Y457.3 billion. On March 25, 
it amounted to Y445.9 billion, registering a decline of Y11.4 


large excess of imports during 


billion. The aggregate contraction during the period from 
the beginning of this year to March 25 was Y60.5 billion 
as against the expected figure of Y40 billion for the first 
three months of this year. 


The note issue usually declines during the period from 
Januaty to March; principally due to tax collection. How- 
ever, the currency contraction this year was far greater 
than that of the previous year when an export boom was 
witnessed (contraction Y25.8 billion, contraction rate 6.1%, 
note issue at the end of March Y396.3 billion); it was rather 
similar to the first three months of 1950 when economic 
activity was depressed by a balanced budget and the de- 
valuation of sterling currencies (contraction Y40.4 billion, 
contraction rate 12.4%, note issue at the end of March 
Y311.3 billion). 


Government funds registered heavy excess withdrawals, 
principally due to tax collection, excess withdrawals over 
payments amounted to Y25.0 billion in January, Y24.2 billion 
in February and Y42.9 billion during the first 20 days of 
March, the aggregate total since the beginning of the year 
being Y92.1 billion as against Y26.6 billion and Y92.5 billion 
for the first three months of 1951 and 1950 respectively. 
Tax collection amounted to Y43.4 billion in January, Y46.8 
billion in February and Y56.1 billion during the first 20 
days of March, and the ratio of tax collected to targets 
on March 10 was 96.7% as against 87.0% in the previous 
year. 


On the other hand, loans by the Bank of Japan which 
decreased by Y12.2 billion in January showed an increase on 
account of seasonal advances of agricultural funds to the 
Central Bank of Agriculture and Forestry, and the redis- 
count of foreign .trade. bills (usance system B which pro- 
vided for direct loans of exchange during the period from 
the arrival of document of settlement of imports was abolished 
in November 1951). The increase was rather small, amount- 
ing to Y12.9 billion and Y21.2 billion in February and 
March (up to March 25), the aggregate total since the 
beginning of this year being Y21.9 billion as against Y13.5 
billion and Y20.2 billion for the first three months of 1951 
and 1950 respectively. This relatively small expansion of 
credit by the Bank of Japan was partly due to the refund 
of loans granted towards the end of last year as a relief 
measure to enterprises, in particular importers who suffered 
from the price decline of imported goods. 


The marked currency contraction may thus be attri- 
buted to heavy withdrawals of government funds and the 
relatively small increase of loans by the Bank of Japan and 
fundamentally to general economic conditions both in Japan 
and abroad which have recently shown a downward ten- 
dency. In the United States, there are no signs of a sharp 
increase of armament demand in the near future though the 
budget for the next fiscal year reaches $85 billion; in the 
United Kingdom, deflationary policies are being adopted 
which include an increase of the official discount rate of the 
Bank of England and a reduction of imports of about $1.4 
billion. The economic situation in these two countries has 
depressed prices of international commodities such as rubber, 
cotton, wool, jute, etc., and severely affects those countries 
where these commodities are main products, particularly 
South-East Asiatic countries, Australia, Argentine, etc. 
Japan also has in turn been affected through the decline in 
exports to these areas which are the most imporfant cus- 
tomers of Japanese .products; cotton yarn production will 
be curtailed by 40% and a reduction in output of iron and 
steel, soda, fertilizer, rubber goods, chemical fibre, soap 
manufacturing branches, is’ being considered. - The price in- 
dices of export and import goods continued to decline;. the 


wholesale price index of consumers’ goods declined .in :Feb-. 
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ruary and March, whilst the index of both consumers’ and 
producers’ goods also showed a decline. 


Under, these conditions, the still prevailing monetary 
stringency. may be explained by the seasonal demand. for 
funds for the purchase of spring fertilizer, the wood for 
‘paper and pulp manufacturing, and for whaling, and the 
financing of stocks. The demand for funds to increase pro- 
duction and for the enlargement of equipment has declined 
te some extent. The money market has, therefore, become 
relatively easier as indicated by the currency contraction. 

In order to meet the continued increase of the interest 
burden manufacturers and traders are now endeavouring to 
repay loans through the disposal of stocks, whilst refraining 
from expanding equipment and purchasing raw materials. 
Stocks are restricted to the volume necessary for immediate 
use and excess labour is being eliminated. Under these con- 
ditions, banks are exercising great caution in néw finan- 
cing. 

The Ministry of Finance made public the ‘depositing of 
surplus government funds amounting to Y15 billion with 
city banks, Y10 billion will be deposited with the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, the Hypothec Bank of Japan and city banks 
on condition that financial bonds to be issued after April shall 


be underwritten, and Y5 billion will be deposited with mutual 


banks, credit corporations, the Central Bank of Commerce 
and Industry and the Centlal Bank of Agriculture and 
Forestry as a financial measure for the assistance of medium 
and small enterprises. This special deposit of government 
funds .will maintain the note issue at the end of the fiscal 
year at the level of Y465 billion, but will contribute 
little toward easing the economic depression as it is on. 
temporary and will eventually be withdrawn. 


As regards the supply and demand of funds during the 
April-June period, government funds are expected to show 
excess withlrawals of Y65 billion (tax collection Y150 bil- 
lion), and the demand of industrial funds should reach about 
Y160 billion, including Y60 billion for foreign trade, Y50 bil- 


lion for tax payments, Y20 billion for cocoon purchasing, 
Y15 billion for agriculture and Y15 billion for key indus- 


tries such as electric power, shipbuilding, iron and steel, 
etc. The supply of funds will remain at about Y90- billion, 
the same as in the corresponding period of the previous 


year, due to the stagnant development of deposits caused . 


by heavy withdrawals of government funds, resulting in an 
expansion of Y45 billion of the note issue. This currency 
expansion is similar to the usual increase of about 1.2% 
during this quarter under normal financial conditions. How- 
ever, business conditions wlil continue to be inactive unless 
an upward turn sets in the international economic situa- 
tion. 

The centralized disbursement of government funds such 
as early payments on national defence expenditure, advance 
payment of equalization grants to local governments, etc. 
which are now under consideration by the government may 
bring about activity in the domestic economic situation, but 
cannot by itself produce economic activity based on the 
expansion of a favourable balance of international payments. 


According to the Policy Board of the Bank of Japan, rationa-. 
lization is the most urgent need in order to enhance inter-: 


national competitive power, and the necessary funds will 
be advanced according to the importance of the various in- 
dustries. It is also the’ program of the Finance Ministry 
to promote the ‘importation of equipment and machinery for 
the modernization of industries through long-term loans of 
foreign currencies amounting to $900 million. These two 
policies may be said to constitute long-term economic mea- 
sures. However, there. remain various problems such as (1) 
by what means working funds can be obtained proportionate 
to the advance of- equipment, (2) although an éxpansion 
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of industrial production can be erry threugh this form 
of rationalization, by what means the enlargement of domes- 
tic and foreign markets can be realized to meet the expan- 
sion of the production. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The index of industrial production (1934- 36=100) in 
February advanced by 3.0% to 129.2%. In comparison with 
the previous month, electric power generation and gas, and 
printing showed a seasonal decline of 7.8% and 14.6% respec- 
tively, whilst other groups registered an increase of produc- 
tion which was most pronounced in food-processing (12% 
increase) followed by textiles, ceramics and machinery (the 
three groups showed an increase of about 7% respectively). 
However, in view of more numerous working days than in 
January, the industrial production can be said to have been 
stationary, reflecting the general économic situation. It is 
worthy of note that the production of textiles and rubber 
goods which showed a tendency toward over-production has 
not shown a declining trend. 


Cotton yarn production which recorded a post-war high 
last November continued to increase month by month, reach- 
ing about 71 million pounds in January this year (the monthly 
average in the peak year of 1937 was 132,207,000 lbs). Pro- 
duction in February showed a slight decline of 3.7% com- 
pared with the previous month, principally due to a decrease 
of 12% in output of ten leading spinning companies where 
production curtailment was enforced towards the end of 
January. The fact that production of small and medium 
spinning companies established after the war continued to 
increase is worthy of note. Despite the decline in cotton 
yarn production, spinning capacity continued to increase in 
March, reaching about 6.8 million spindles (capacity in 1937, 
12,165,000 spindles). The spindle increase during the period 
from January 1951 to February this year totalled over 2 
million spindles, an unprecedented expansion in the history 
of the Japanese cotton spinning industry. On the other 
hand, stocks of cotton yarn continued to increase, and stocks 
of export cotton goods are estimated at 450,000-500,000 bales 
in terms of yarn. Export contracts of cotton fabrics de- 
clined from 158 million yards in November last year to 91 
million yards in February this year. Cotton yarn prices 
_turned to decline suddenly towards the end of last year as. 


a consequence of the unfavourable economic situation. Thé - 


Osaka Sampin Exchange on March 28 suspended cotton yarn 
transactions for the first time since the reopening of textile 
exchanges after the war due to the report of import sus- 
pension of grey cotton fabrics by the United Kingdom. 
Quotation for future delivery declined below the Y200 level 
per pound on the same day, and spot quotations also showed 
a sharp decline. 


The worldwide depression in textile markets was prin- 
cipally due to an increase of production, through the expan- 
sion of production equipment following the improved demand 
for textile goods after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
followed by a decline in purchasing power. Export markets 
of cotton goods have also been curtailed by the tendency to- 
ward self-sufficiency in under-developed countries following 
the progress of industrialization and by the expansion of 
chemical fibre goods: The Japanese cotton spinning industry 
cannot be an exception to this situation, and moreover, is 
handicapped by the narrowness of the domestic market, 
and the shifting of losses of traders to Spitining com- 
panies. 

In order to meet the problem of over-production, leading 
spinning companies curtailed production in-January as already 
stated. However, there are certain ts to autonomous. 
control under the regulation of the- Anti-Trust Law and 
Trade Association Lech On ‘the other | , the increase of 


production and spindle capacity by small spinning companies 
established after the war is expected to continue. Under 
these circumstances, the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry on February 25, recommended a-40% produc- 
tion curtailment to be enforced during 3 months from March 
by the 106 spinning companies in the whole country. The 
outline of the recommendation is as follows: 


1,- The proper rate of operation including mixed yarns 
for the period from March to May shall be about 60% of the 
present capacity (6,484,000 spindles at the end of the 
previous year). 2. Each company shall report on a certain 
fixed day to the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry the production program and actual production of cotton 
yarn (including mixed yarn), as well as the actual con- 
sumption of electric power during each month. 3. A re- 
duction of dollar allotments for the import of cotton yarn 
or an increase of the curtailment rate will be applied to 
manufacturers who produce cotton yarn exceeding the re- 
commended amount. 


The monthly output of cotton yarn is restricted to 150,000 
bales through this 40% production’ curtailment. The stan- 
dard of the production quota will be decided in accordance 
with the actual results during the past one year, and the 
output per spindle per day shall be limited to 0.7 lbs so as 
to protect small spinning companies. 


The production curtailment has not yet pfoved effective. 


- Even after the production curtailment was recommended, 


cotton yarn prices continued to decline. The monthly pro- 
duction of cotton yarn of 150,000 bales constitutes only a 
15% decline in comparison with the actual production of 
171,000 bales in February this year, and corresponds to a 
volume of 150,000 bales. Therefore, the present rate of 


production curtailment may not check the increase of produc- | 


tion of small spinning companies. From this point of view, 
large spinning companies opine that cotton yarn production 
shall be reduced to 120,000-130,000 bales, in consideration 
of the present inactivity in exports and the narrowness of 
the domestic market. 


The increase of production costs through production cur- 


tailment will intensify competition among spinning com-: 


panies, especially between large and small and medium com- 
panies numbering over 90 which were established after the 
war, and consequently, rationalization and readjustment will 
naturally be promoted. As there is little room for the re- 
duction of costs in technique, rationalization will necessitate 
the reduction of personnel. Large spinning companies have 
shifted labour to the concurrent weaving branch and en- 


forced vacation with pay under a two or three months shift . 


system for about 10% of workers employed. Further long- 
term measures on labour problems will be required, if the 
production curtailment is strengthened and proves to be 
prolonged. - 


Following the example for cotton spinning, the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry recommended an approxi- 
mately 30% production curtailment during the period from 
March to June for rubber goods manufactures. In the 
chemical fibre and silk branches, there are many examples 
of: -sutopomous , production curtailment. Steel sheet, gal- 
*anized sheet and rowmd bars producers also face the neces- 
sity of production curtailment, and manufacturers of soda, oils 
and fats have already reduced their operation rate. There 
are Signs of depression in pulp, paper and non-ferrous metals 
which have shown marked activity after the war. 


Production Program for the Fiscal Year 1952-53 


In view of the above circumstances, the program for | 


industrial production in the fiscal year 1952-58 made by the 
Economic Stabilization Board may bared to be revised. The 
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original program estimated an increase : in. production of 
9% the fiscal year 1951-52, préduction index (4934-- 


36=100) for 1952 being 140.6. It is estimated that this. 


production index will be ‘lowered to about 134. ‘The’ pro- 
duction program is now being investigated. from the view- 
point of effective demand in domestic and foreign markets. 

As regards the exploitation of electric power resources, 
a bill concerning the establishment of a power resources 
exploitation company was -finally submitted to the Diet after 


long discussion among SCAP, the government and the Public > 


Utilities Commission. As regards shipbuilding, the program 
for the first half of the fiscal year 1952-53 was-fixed as the 
first year of the Three Year Shipping Enlargement Program. 
This progam for the first half of 1952 envisages the ton- 


struction of 180,000 gross tons of cargo vessels (about 27 
vessels) and 50,000 gross tons of oil tankers (4 tankers), 
and Y8.9 billion of the Counterpart Fund will be appropriated 
to the construction of cargo vessels. It is worthy of note 
that this three year program will be financed principally by 
shipowners. In accordance with the alleviation by a memo- 
randum of SCAP concerning the production of arms (Sept. 
22, 1945), arms may be produced hereafter with SCAP per- 
.mission. A letter of the Chief of the Government Section, 
SCAP to the Japanese government dated March 19 made 
clear the release of the greater part of private factories 
earmarked for reparation, excluding special reparation fac- 
tories (20 factories) under utilization of the Allied Powers 
and national property such as former military arsenals. | 


Japan’s Tea Output in 1951 


By S. Saigo 


1951 Crop was generally anticipated at 20% increase 
comparing with 1950 Crop, but actually it showed a slight 
decrease, having been 10,990,314 Kwan throughout Japan 
against 11,126,855 Kwan (1 Kwan = 8,2672 lbs.) of 1950 
Crop. The-reasons are said to be as follows: (A) 1st crop: 
The temperature was unusually low at the sprouting time, 
and sustained a certain extent of damages by the fall of frost. 
(B) 2nd crop: Tea picking in 2nd crop was prevented on 
account of the continual rainfall. (C) 8rd crop: The growth 
of tea leaf in 3rd crop was not satisfactory owing to the 
little rainfall. (D) 4th crop: Owing to the searcity of elec- 
tric power the progress of manufacture was very much check- 
ed and the damages by typhoon were pretty severe in Kyushu 
province. ist crop 5,546,103 Kwan were produced, 2nd crop 
3,251,666, 8rd crop 1,699,027, 4th crop 493,518. ut 

The ist crop was commenced on April 3rd, but about two 
weeks delayed on account of temperature. 2nd crop was start- 
ed on June 10th and terminated on July 20th with frequent 
rains. -3rd crop was begun on July 20th in some districts and 
ended at the end of September. 4th crop was opened on 
October 26th. 


The greater part of the produced teas was green tea and 


approximately 3% helonged to Black Tea. 


._ In Japan, teas are produced more or'less in the southern 
districts of the north latitude 40°. Output was as follows: 
Kyushu 1,286,429 Kwan, Shikoku 244,600, Honshu 9,459,285. 
In the above stated figures Shizuoka Prefecture has No. 1 
productivity in Japan and produced 6,675,122 .Kwans. 

‘North latitude 36°—38° 698,595 Kwans, south 38°— 


_ | 40° 3,346 Kwans. Total 10,990,314 Kwans. 


In prewar: time about -65—70% of the whole output of 
ea was consumed at home and 30% was exported. 


However, in the post-war period, export business dropped 
to 16—17% and accordingly the market price and the tone of 
market are being controlled by the trend of the home trade. 
As the home consumption experienced some shortage in 1950 
the dealers showed bullish elements in buying teas in accor- 
dance with the opening of 1951 new crop, and the production 
decreased throughout the year; the quotation showed 10 to 
20% rise. 


(im yen per kwannet bulk) 


Ist crop High grade average Yen 1,894 

2ndc High rs 881 

8rd c High = 857 

4th crop High 675 


(Y. 360 = U.S.$1.—) 


The pre-war Japan Tea export used to be 35,000,000— 
50,000,000 Ibs., but judging from the present situation it is 
impossible to expect to reach the pre-war level. As to the 
production of Black Tea it is inadequate owing to the climate 
and weather. At the present Japan Black Tea is blended 
in Ceylon, India and Formosa. 


Japan’s Tea Export in 1951: _ 
EXPORT OF JAPAN TEA (Unit: Ib.) 


Calendar Year U.S.A. Canada Africa Others Total - 
|” 4,399,783 325,860 10,819,667 248,275 15,793,585 
4,691,930 644,098 8,291,161 1,936,250 15,563,439 
. 8,242,384 426,810 12,811,669 2,513,555 18,994,418 


Japanese Warindustrial Potential 


Japan munitions business resymed ona large scale 
‘within a month of her new independence. Millions of dollars 
worth of orders: have been placed by the U.S. Army with 
Japanesé workshops. The government started survey of 
workshops capable of quickly _reconverting to munitions 
lines or of immediately switching to their wartime specialties. 
‘Twenty-five. Japanese companies weré called in on May 9 
by the Ja Procurement Agency. They were asked to 
figure out definite estimates for an order fdr 624,500 rounds of 

Millimeter calibre high explosive mortar shells and 70,000 
rounds of some calibre incendiary -shells. The orders are 
worth at least six million dollars. This.was “the first sub- 
stantial order for shells. 

The Japan Procurement Agency ahnounced it signed a 
contract for. making. 410 mortars of 4.2 inch. (105.68 milli- 


meter) calibre on trial basis with Osaka Kiko. Four Japanese 
companies also received an order for 32,000 flares of 1,000,000 
candle light—used in amphibious operations, worth about $5.5 
million. Five Japanese automotive companies received an 
order for 15,000 military vehicles worth $50 million. 

_ Showa Aircraft filed an application with the Japanese 
government for making transport planes on contract with 
the U.S. Air Force. Numbers and prices were not revealed. 
No orders have been received for regular artillery pieces 
or shells. All weapons machine tools for working on them 
were destroyed after the surrender. The Hirakata Works of 
the Osaka National Arsenal and the Takakura Works of the 
Nagoya Arsenal can easily resume operation on weapon lines 
for most of their equipment, once designated for reparations, 
has been well maintained. For production of explosives the 
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Iwahana Works of the Tokyo No. 2 Arsenal and the Ube 
Explosives Works are ready for regular operation. 

The International Trade and Industry Ministry is now 
investigating capacities of Japanese workshops for production 
or repair of military vehicles, electronic and communication 
instruments, optical weapons, tanks, machineguns, small 
arms, napalms, bazookas, aircraft, field rations and other 
personnel expendables and warships. 

Regarding warships, three Japanese shipyards are now 
repairing three U.S. patrol frigates of 1,500 ton class. The 
Maizuru Naval Shipyards and a number of other navy 
facilities which once built the world’s largest and fastest 
battleships were spared from bombing during the Pacific War. 
Their equipment remains intact. 

Private Japanese companies likely to meet government 
requirements include: Weapons and vehicles: Hitachi, Japan 
Special Steel, Nihon Diesel, Central Japan Heavy Industries, 
Isuzu Motorcar, Nippei Sangyo (formerly Dai Nippon Muni- 
tion), Tokyo Kyuko, Ikegai Motorcar, Fuji Kogyo, Tokyo Gas, 
Sagami Industrial, Nippon Steel, Tokyo Shibaura Electric, 
Komatsu, Bridgestone Tire. Aircraft: Central Japan Heavy 
Industries (formerly Mitsubishi), Fuji Sangyo and Kogyo 
(formerly Nakajima), Kawasaki Kikai, Shin Meiwa Kogyo 
(formerly Kawanishi Aircraft), Showa Aircraft. Explosives: 
Mitsui Chemical, Nippon Explosives, Asahi Chemical, Nippon 
Kasei (formerly Mitsubishi), Nippon Yushi. Electronic and 
other instruments: Nippon Kogaku (producer of the famous 
Nikon camera), ‘Riken Optical, Cannon Camera, Aichi Clocks, 
Hattori Watches, Nippon Motor, Yamamoto Radiation, Nippon 
Rika, Kawasaki Heavy Industries, Oki Electric, Matsushita 
Electric, Yokokawa Electric, Mitsubishi Electric, Toyo Bearing, 
Nippon Piston Ring, etc. 

German Technique 

Independent Japan is now gradually freeing itself from 

predominant influence of Americanism. One expression of 
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her independence consciousness is shown in the. recent trend’ | 


of “backwashing” of reforms conducted by the U.S. occupa- 
tion. Another expression is now being shaped up in Japanese 
revaluation of American techniques. 


Japan in the wake of the defeat of the Pacific War 
submissively bowed to everything American. Practically all 
industrialists tried hard, to embrace American. technology, 
which had telling effect on the war. But many Japanese are 
now beginning to realize not every American’ technique is 
suitable for Japan, 


Major coal mining companies of Japan invited a German 
coal mining expert from Aachen University. The expert is 
now surveying Japanese collieries and giving technical advice 
to Japanese. Coal operators declared that their mines have 
recently found the American coal mining technique hurriedly 
imported after the war proved unsuitable. American techniques. 
are good for rich deposits but not for Japanese mines where 
seams are lean and large-dipped. The operators said they 
will from now on switch to German techniques and buy coal 
mining machinery from Germany for rationalization of mining 


business. 


The International Trade and Industry Ministry said 
the American mass production methods which have been 
adopted by’ many industrialists are now proving detrimental 
for further development of Japanese industries. The Ameri- 
can methods are good when backed by rich resources and 
money markets as in the States, but not in Japan where con- 
ditions are just the reverse. The Ministry suggested Japanese 
industrialists to switch to German methods which place 
priority on quality and precision. Japan must aim at develop- 
ment of chemical and heavy industries since all “‘backward’” 
nations are quickly building light industries. Moreover, the 


Ministry pointed out, many of Southeast Asian nations are 


now carrying out industrialization in accordance with German 
methods. 


ELECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


BANGKOK: 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS « G4S 
FURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION + MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS + WELDING EQUIPMENT «= SWITCH- 
GEAR « RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 


ELECTRICAL LTD. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Litd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Léd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 


Penang & Kuala Lumpur 3 
Steel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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DOLLAR GOODS VIA INDONESIA m 

In order to adjust the growing excess of Japanese 
export to the open account countries the Japanese Govern- 
ment is to take new measures so that Japan will buy the 


_ goods from the dollar area, which are supposed to go to 


the open account countries. The Ministry of International 


‘Trade & Industry may get about $12 million worth of goods 
_ from the dollar area by the end of June this year, utilizing 
_ its. favorable balance amounting to some $60 million with 


Indonesia. Negotiations between the two countries over the 


| settlement of this balance could not make a progress. At _ 


first the Japanese Government wanted to have it settled 


in U.S. dollars, but Indonesia suggested the use of pound 
_ sterling for this purpose. Indonesia would have agreed to 


dollar settlement, had Japan made certain concessions in 


_. its terms, say, writing off some 10 percent of the outstanding 
balance in 


this case. | 
According to this triangular way of settlement, Japan 


might be able to get not only from the U.S., but also from 


Canada, and Latin American countries such products as wheat, 
crude sugar, cattle hide, fats, coffee, and, even raw cotton. 
‘The MITI plan involves the delicate question of how much 
commission Japan will have to pay to Indonesia and other 
countries in the proposed trade. | 
IMPORT OF LINSEED OIL ” 
Advisability of importing linseed oil from India instead 
of seeking the seed elsewhere has for sometime posed 
the Ministry of International Trade & Industry as an 


_ opponent to the Agriculture-Forestry Ministry, which advo- 


cates importation of the raw material in the_ interest 
of the oil manufacturers in Japan. The interministerial con- 
tention took place in connection with the recent decision of 
the ‘Indian Government to prohibit the export of: the -seed. 
‘To cope with this situation, the Japanese Government tried 
to shift the supply source to Canada and appropriated $3,150,- 
000 for the purpose in the current foreign exchange disburse- 
ment plan. 

MITI suggested importation of the oil from India on 
the ground that Indian oil is much lower in price than that 


_ extracted by Japanese makers from the Canadian seed. It 


was also argued that Japan’s need of linseed oil was so 


large that the import quota recently decided could hardly 


suffice her domestic consumers. The price discrepancy as 
pointed out by MITI, is Y4,600 per drum, the Indian oil 
might cost only. Y27,000 or thereabouts per drum against 
Y31,600 estimated for the oil extracted from .the Canadian 
seed. MITI’s plan is aimed at a ‘two-bagger” hit, inasmuch 
as the Japanese Government can buy the low priced oil as 
well as make payment out of the sterling reserve it now 
has in excess. The Agrico-Forestry Ministry, on the other 
hand, put_the oil extractors before the consumers, contending 


that importation of oil will threaten the existence of the ~ 


domestic makers. But it gave in to the MITI’s plan of 


importing 1,000 tons of the oil from India on the understand- 


ing that import quota should be given only to the manu- 


facturers. According to this arrangement, Indian linseed 


il is to be distributed only through the processors of the 


Canadian seed, who are, therefore, able to make necessary 
adjustment of their prices, when the products are placed 
«on the market. . 


| 
«coming out centering on the lower-priced agricultural pro- 


Controversies somewhat similar to linseed oi] are now 


ducts available from overseas. Only recently, Japanese dairy 


governmental plan to import 183,000 kiloliters of gasoline 
for the first six months of the current fiscal year (Apr.-Sept. 


companies opposed the MITI’s plan of importing butter from 
Australia or New Zealand. In this case also MITI has 
abated their apprehension by limiting the eligible importer 
to the dairy products makers. | 


GASOLINE IMPORT AND LOCAL REFINERS miata 
Oil refining interests are raising an opposition to the 


1952), on the ground that it is not. necessary to buy so much 
of foreign gasoline to. meet the domestic demand. - According 


Economic Reports from Japan 


to the estimate of the government, the demand for petroleum 

products including gasoline in Japan for the 1952 fiscal year 

a amount to 1,662,100 kiloliters as shown in the following 
e. 


Estimated requirements of petroleum products for 1952 fiscal year: 


(in kiloliters) 
Gasoline 1,662,100 E’eavy oil (C) 1,206,820 
Kerosine 148,630 Grease 13,820 
Light oil 554,320 Paraphin 9,790 
Lubricating oil 345,890 Asphalt “92,810 
Heavy oil (A, B) 2,095,590 be 6,129,770 
; Breakdown of gasoline by purposes: 

Automobile 1,441,000 Education 620 
Ships 4,420 Public securities agencies 92,290 
Other transpo n Public welfare 8,850 

facilities 19,930 Communication 1,170 
Mining & nranufacturing 71,200 U.S. Forces, Japan 2,320 
Marine industry . 3,500 Others 1,940 


Concerning the estimated demand of 1,662,100 kiloliters 
by the Government, refining people say that it is rather 
exaggerated comparing with that of last year. 
figure be accepted, they contest, still Japan does not need 


so big an amount of imported gasoline as 183,000 kiloliters - 


for half a year, because the processing capacity of the 


domestic refineries has recently been much improved so much 


so that some 1,570,000 kiloliters of gasoline could be pro- 
duced in 1952 fiscal year if they are fed with necessary mate- 
rials. Moreover, they continue, Government should rather 
encourage import of crude oil than processed product so that 
Japanese refineries can promote their operation. 


GOLD MINES’ PREDICAMENT | 

Sado is an island of about 860 sq. km. with a population 
of 125,597 in the Japan Sea just off the oil town of Niigata. 
The island has long been noted for its gold mine, which is 
currently operated by the Taihei Mining Co. Aikawa, once 
a thriving gold rush town, is still the center of the island 
today. Although the recent gold output of the island is not 
comparable with that of two hundred years ago, the life 
of 8,500 inhabitants of this town still yirtually depends on 
the gold mine there. About two-thirds of the town’s revenue 
— directly or indirectly, from the gold mining company 

re. 

Influential men of this town came up to Tokyo en masse 
and visited parliamentary members and other dignitaries in 
the Economic Stabilization Board, the Ministry of Finance, the 
International Trade & Industry and others, asking their help 
so that the Central Government pay more attention to the 
promotion of the gold mining industry, on which the islanders 
actually live. They were escorted by the staffers of the 
Taihei Mining Co. 


It has been common knowledge that gold mining in Japan | 


cannot pay the inflated cost after Korea. In 1949, the Japa- 
nese Government decided to restore the production of gold, 
and for this purpose they set the ultimate national target at 
10 tons a year, which is planned to be attained by means of 


the various measures including the reduction of the corporate 


taxes and the import duties. for machines used by the pro- 
ducers. But the subsequent development of the nation’s 
economy has not always been favorable to the gold mining 
companies, which can get from the Government only Y401 per 
gram’ of the metal under the current official price. 

The industry could be carried on a paying basis only when 


gold is obtained as a byproduct of copper, lead, or Zinc, or - 


when these non-ferrous metals are obtained in quantity as 
byproducts of gold. But, generally speaking, the losses of 
the gold mining are estimated to total Y700-800 million yearly 
throughout Japan. Such a big loss could not be sustained 
by the producers for long, and yet the Government wishes to 
raise the output of the metal to 8,132 kilograms this year. 
As the price of non-monetary gold has practically been freed 
by the International Monetary Fund, the producers began to 


press the Government for the revision of the current Precious. 
Metals Control Law and the Government, after long delibera-_ 


Should this | 
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tion, has presented a revision bill to the Diet now in session. 


If the Diet approves the bill, which is now believed as certain, 


the non-monetary gold for the artistic or industrial use will 
be priced much higher than the current Y401 per gram. 

But the story does not end here, as it has now become 
apparent that there is a considerable difference of view be- 
tween the governmental quarters and the producers on the 
forthcoming official price, The Finance Ministry is of. the 
opinion that the new official price of non-monetary gold should 
be fixed around Y500, chiefly from its monetary viewpoint and 
in consideration of the overseas free quotations such as in 
Hongkong or Macao. The producers, however, want it to be 
raised to Y600 or thereabouts on the ground that gold is being 
transacted at the price between Y600 and Y640 in the local 
black market. To make the matter more complicated, the 
producers are no longer in a position to stand the loss incurred 
by the gold mining operation. The non-ferrous metal market 
of today is quite dull-toned with the quotations falling notice- 
ably at home and abroad. So, the cry for more money for the 
gold industry has been raised higher and with added serious- 
ness. Not only that, but some mining companies, including the 
Taihei in Sado island, are going so far as to slacken the 


tempo of production with the intention of lowering their 


losses. To the islanders this means a loss of their income, 
so they decided to plead with the Government for more aid. 


The production cost of gold is now reported to average 
Y640 per gram, thus Y239 more than the current official price. 


IRON/STEEL PRICE 

Slackening of overseas demand and monetary stringency 
at home have been intolerable to some exporters of iron/steel 
products. They are now trying to clear their stockpiles at the 
earliest possible chance, and for that purpose they seem quite 
inscrupulous as to the prices for the deal. Reflecting such a 
bearish sentiment, bar steel and galvanized iron sheet have 
entered a hysteric phase and prices fell down to $100 and 
less than $200, respectively. 

Outlook for export is rather blurred since buying en- 
thusiasm has been cooling down almost everywhere in the 
world. Only exceptions are the U.S., interested in steel pipe 
and Italy, desirous to get semi-finished products. Some con- 
tracts were rescinded by overseas buyers. Pakistan, theronly 
country which was shawing an appreciable interest, is now also 
suspending purchases. Under these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that some buyers tried to bid down to, say, $100-$105 
per ton F.O.B. for bar steel, while others temporarily hold 
- back their order placement in anticipation of a further fall 
in the prices. Some buyers in the Philippines have recently bid 
$185 per ton for galvanized iron sheet (No. 26 grade), whereas 
it some time ago could sell at $400. Such a quotation would 
leave only a $20 margin as compared with the sheet iron of 
the same No. 26 grade. 


FOURTH MERGER OF MITSUBISHI : 

The Shoko Shoji KK, the Tokyo Sangyo KK, both in 
Tokyo, and the Seika Sangyo KK in Fukuoka city, are going 
to combine their business under the merger contract, which 
is anticipated to take shape soon. They will be the fourth 
group of Mitsubishi affiliates. Taking the cue from a dozen 
of offsprings of the former Mitsubishi Trading Co., a Y100 
million trading firm Shoko Shoji is now planning to combine 
on an equal basis the two other affiliates capitalized at Y15 
million and Y5 million respectively. . 

In contrast to the three predecessors, the feature of the 
new firm will be its business specialized in the non-ferrous 
metals and machinery lines with a close connection maintain- 
ed as heretofore with the West Japan Heavy Industries Co., 
which in itself is the offshoot of the now defunct Mitsubishi 
heavy industries concern. | 

The three preceding mergers are the Fuji Shoji KK, 
the Tozai Koeki KK, and the Tokyo Boeki KK. First came 
the Fuji into being Mar. 18, 1952, as a general merchant with 
a combined capital of Y230 million contributed by: four former 
Mitsubishis. The Tozai and the Tokyo group were launched 
on April 16 and 2% with a capital of Y15 million and Y170 
million, respectively. Except for warehousing run by the 
Fuji group, both firms are general exporters and im- 
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porters with subdivisions handling textiles, iron/steel, ma- 


chines, farm & fishing products, fertilizer, etc. 


Some movements have also been reported recently in the 
Mitsui affiliates, which seem not reluctant to recombine. their 
business, should a satisfactory solution be found in the mat- 
ters of the staff and proper support of their bankers. | 


TENRYU RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


With a view to developing the Tenryu River drainage 
area in Shizuoka Prefecture at two points, namely, Sakuma 


and Akiba districts, a new hydroelectric power development 


company will be organized jointly by the Tokyo and the 
Chubu Electric Supply Company. The new enterprise is ex- 
pected to start in June this year, with an authorized capital 
of Y2,000,000,000, which the two companies will share equally. 
The construction will be completed in about three and a half 
years at the outlay of Y34,300,000,000. The Tenryu River 
area has a number of advantages comparing with other 
locations for the purpose, such as the following: (1) The 
well-developed transportation around the area enables build- 
ing materials to gain easy access. 
tion halfway between Tokyo and Nagoya, electricity could be 
equally supplied to those two major power consuming centers. 
(3) Big hydraulic potentiality of the Tenryu will enable the 
reservoirs there to hold a large quantity of water for constant 
operation of the plants. 

The sponsors of the project expect that after the com- 
pletion of the , developmen work, the Sakuma power station 
will be able to generate 350,000 KW, or twice as much as the 
Shinano River Power Station in Niigata Prefecture, the largest 
existing hydroelectric plant in Japan, while the Akiba station 
will have the capacity of 86,000 KW. Thus, the annual 
output of the two stations combined will amount approximately 
to 1,900,000,000 KWH. 


COAL SITUATION 

The. recent survey of the. Natural Resourees Board re- 
veals that a steady improvement is being seen in the nation’s 
coal situation, the stocks having reached 1,439,540 tons at 
the end of March, comparable to the level of a year ago. To 
make the situation still brighter, big consumers, including 
power companies and rajlways, are now possessed of stock- 
piles of 2,504,000 tons or some 60 percent more than their 
holding a year ago. Such an improvement has been brought. 
about by the steady rise in the output at home, plus ac- 
celerated importation of foreign coal. | 

According to the Board survey, the mining companies. 
turned out a total of 47,928,574 tons during the 1951 fiscal 


‘year ended March 31, showing an.excess of 1.8 percent 


over the target set for the same period. Coal imported from 
abroad during the same period exceeded the planned goal by 
30 percent with 2,629,208 tons, which was largely promoted. 
by the increased demand from the State Railways Corporation 
and electric companies. Compared with the record for the 
preceding fiscal year, the import rose by 1,640,000 tons in 
total. A loss of the supply from Chinese mainland has been 
more than made up by the increased supply from the U.S. 
and India. 

Such a turn of the supply situation for the better affected 


the price of coal, which has already been on the declining trend ~ 


since several weeks. Big consumers were price-conscious. In 
northern Kyushu, for instance, a sharp competition is being 
carried on among coal mining companies for the orders of the 
local electric power company. Before this trend began, de- 
mand had reached a saturation point regarding the low grade 
coal of 5,000-calorie grade or below, and there is already 
established. a complete buyers’ market in Kyushu for this 
grade. The price of high-grade coal is still firm, but the 
mining companies are no longer in a position to command the 
market as before. Not only that, but even a price fall is: 
reported for the products of smaller collieries. 


DECONTROL ON CHEMICAL FIBERS | 7 
Manufacturers of chemical fiber goods and their exporters: 
are approaching the Ministry of International. Trade and In- 
dustry for the exclusion of their products from the list of 
the goods to be placed under the export control. Recently, 
the Ministry has adopted measures to mitigate the expor* 


(2) Because of the loca- - 
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control over textiles and iron and steel goods for the pound ; 


area. But the chemical fiber people are not satisfied with 
such a lukewarm modification which. they declared, cannot. be 
efficient to advance the inactive export of their products of to- 
day. They are strongly desirous to have the export control 
entirely taken off. 


Inasmuch as nearly a half of the total output of the 
chemical fiber goods has been exported, and the larger portion 
of the exports has been shipped to the pound bloc nations, 
any restriction on the export to the said areas will hamper- 
the future development of the industry, they argue. Point- 
ing out the contrast between the chemical] fiber goods and 
cotton goods in particular, they contend that the former has 
been a good earner of foreign exchange as is witnessed in the 
following figures. 


Export of cotton and chemical fiber goods, and import of their raw — 
materials for Jan.-Dec., 1951 


(in million dollars) 


Chemica! fiber Do'lar area Sterling area Open a/c area Total 

Export 10 98 24 132 

Import 18 2 7 27 

105—receipt 
in excess 

Cotton | 

Export Bl 218 119 368 

Tmport 324 110 45 479 


111—Payment 
_ in excess 


VINYL CHLORIDE PRODUCTION 

Polyvinyl chloride has made remarkable progress in the 
synthetic resins industry of Japan recently. In the past 6 
years, its production has grown more rapidly than that of 
any other plastics as shown in the table. 

Polyvinyl chloride resin was almost entirely unknown to 
the Japanese people until the end of the war. Soon after, 
Japanese industrialists started making this new resin, and 
turned out their first 0.5 tons of the polyvinyl chloride resin 


in 1946. The production increased gradually in the following 


two years, but in 1950, it shot up to 1,494 tons from 188 
tons in 1949. The following year witnessed a further jump 
to 5,500 tons. 

A principal reason for such a marked growth lies in 
the wide and keen interest suddenly aroused among the 
consumers in the unusual versatility of the product. .The 
production of the vinyl resin in Japan nowadays seems to 
be outstripping the demand. In order to tide over the situa- 
tion, the makers are trying to find out new uses of their 
products. 


The Mitsui Chemical Industry Company will increase its 


output of the vinyl chloride resin to 200 tons a month in the 


coming few months, from the current 150 tons, of which, 
15 tons will be in paste resin form. The Kanegafuchi Kagaku 
Kogyo Company has been turning out the paste resin at the 
rate of 5 tons a month since last month, while preparations 


JAPAN’S SHIPPING 


Bottoms Supplied 


for the manufacture of rigid resin are now completed, The 
Monsanto-Kasei Chemical Industries Company, a tie-up com- 
pany of an American and a Japanese firm, has been importing 
the paste resins from abroad, but has now a plan to manu- 
facture it in its own plant soon. 

Production of various plastics in Japan after the war- 
end is something like: 


(in tons) 

Resins 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 ° 
Phenolics 2,645 2,305 3,083 4,298 5,426 6,000 - 
Urea-formaldehyde 827 915 1,599 2,609 6,937 10,000 
Polyviny' chloride 0.5 5 3 188 1,494 5,500 
Polyvinyl acetate 33 135 412 1,272 3,649 8,000 
Polyvinyl aleohol (PVA) 8 25 51 168 1,242 3,300 
Caprolactam 6 10 16 46 274 1,150 | 
Cellu'ose acetate 31 79 82 585. 616 1,500 
Methacrylate 81 80 83 52 135 350 

8,631.5 3,554 5,239 9,218 19,773 35,800 


FISHERY ACTIVITY 
The so-called “MacArthur Line,’’ which confined Japanese 
fishermen’s activities within a certain area after the war- 


_ end, was abolished Apr. 25 by the order issued by General 


Ridgway’s Headquarters. Action for the abolition of the 
fishery restrictions was taken as part of the measures to put 
Japan on ther own feet again after the coming into effect of 
the peace treaty Apr. 28. Japanese fishermen will now be 
able to catch fish in the wider area of sea or to go to the 
Antarctic area for whaling without a _ special permit 
hitherto issued by the GHQ, SCAP. But they must naturally 
cooperate with other nations observing various policies for the 
conservation of the fishery resources. The Fishery Board of 
the Government has been working on a plan to keep the Jap- 
anese fishermen from any unwarranted activities they might 
resort to unaware. — 


The Board has tentatively decided upon various measures 
such as the following: (1) Salmon and trout fishery in the area 
within the confines of 170 degrees of the east longitude to 177 
degrees of the west longitude, and 50 degrees to 55 degrees 
north latitude parallels, will be permitted only on governmental 
authorization. Fishing in waters adjacent to the Kamchatka 
peninsula will not be permitted. (2) Fishing in coastal 
seas of Hokkaido will be free except the codfish catching, for 
which permission should be obtained from the Agriculture- 
Forestry Ministry. (3) Tuna and bonito fishery will be per- 
mitted only in the area west of the International Date Line. 
(4) The prospective pearl-oyster fishing in the sea between 
Australia and Indonesia, known as Arafura Sea, will be per- 
mitted upon the governmental sanction until this country has 
concluded fishery agreements with the Australfan and the 
Indonesian governments for more liberal] activities of the Jap- 
anese fishermen there. (5) Drag-net fishing in the waters 
west of the 130 degrees of the east longitude, namely, the 
Yellow and the East China Sea, will be allowed unrestricted. 
Fishing in the southern area of the China Sea, or south of 
the 25 degrees north latitude will tentatively be permitted. - 


Percentage ‘of Volume of Loading by 


‘BUSINESS IN 1952 ; (in 1,000 tons) Japanese Vessels 
Freighters . 768 1,525 2,128 General Items 
Volume of Loading for Japanese Tankers ...... 158 391 551 for Freighters 
External Trade 926 1,916 2,729 Imports ...... 21 81 34 
* Exports ...... 16 16 16 
(in 1,000 tons) Volume of Loading by Japanese Vessels Special Items 
3 " 1950 1951 1952 iy: a (in 1,000 tons for Tankers 39 51 60 
General Items for (Estimate) tor F tes , Receipts of foreign currency by Japanese 
Freighters Shipping Business 
| Imports ...... 2,250 5,400 6,990 
Imports ...... 10,758 17,179 20,372 Exports ...... 641 820 1,000 (in $1,000) 
Exports ...... 3,991 5,120 6,100 Transport Freighters ...... 18,603 113,000 176,745 
14,669 22,299 26,472 among Foreign Tankers ........ 8,956 30,000 47,385 
Countries .. 208 540 876 ES oe 27,559 143,000 195,945 
Special Items Total........... 8,099 6,760 8,866 Defrayal by payment with foreign — 
for Tankers Special Items... currency 
Imports ...... 2,665 4477 6,142 for Tankers 1,192 2,340 3,692 8,278 28,600 39,189 
26,776 32,614 


Sum Total ...... 17,334 
| 


Total 4,291 9,100 


Balance _........ 24,281 114,000 156,756 
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Scandinavian Airlines System 


By 


Scandinavian Airlines System, the twelfth largest of the 
world’s 230-odd commercial airlines, is a strange bird. It 
is not a private company, nor is it a national or government 
company. In fact, it is not a company at all, but a tri- 
headed creature of three corporations now guided by a single, 
collective, multilingual brain and nervous system in the form 
of a consortium. Like other airlines, it defies the law of 
gravity every day, and flies to 67 cities in 37 countries on 
five continents. SAS also defies the lessons of history, the 
well-meaning advice of those who said it couldn’t be done, 
and the ingrained, explosive nationalistic instincts of three 
fully self-conscious nations. Perhaps no fledgling ever grew 
stable wings so fast. Five and a half years ago, Scandinavian 
Airlines System did not exist. 


This newcomer among the powers of international com- 
mercial air, and only five countries now have bigger airlines, 
is the post-war realization of a pre-war dream. The dream, 
or vision, was that of a single Scandinavian airline, which 
could join the relatively small individual resources of Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden into a hard hitting outfit which 
could take on the established international giants in the cut- 
throat battle of commercial aviation. 


To a casual observer of six or eight years ago, when the 
executives of what is now Scandinavian Airlines System be- 
gan behaving as though the line already existed, buying mil- 
lions of dollars worth of airplanes and signing landing agree- 
ments, it must haye seemed as though what were once hard- 
headed businessmen were going soft upstairs. In normal 
times, under normal circumstances, the thought would have 
been bizarre enough. At this juncture, with Denmark and 
Norway occupied by the Nazis, Sweden blockaded, the end 
of the war far from in sight, it was inconceivable. But even 
then, men were risking their lives to make the dream come 
true. 


Here were the odds. 


First of all, the established Norwegian and Danish airlines 
(DNL and DDL respectively) had been decimated or de- 
stroyed by the occupying Germans. The planes had been 
requisitioned—when the war ended the Danish linés had 
‘only two craft left in the air, one of them a tri-motored, 
16 passenger Fokker F-12 more than ten years old, and the 
Norwegian lines none. Only a nucleus of the personnel could 
be kept together. 


None of the three countries had had any experience on 
intercontinental routes. Neutral, blockaded Sweden, relative- 
ly better off in 1948 than its occupied neighbors, had managed 
to maintain DC-3 service with some nearby countries. In 
1942 the Swedish Air Lines (ABA) had begun the famous 
-*eourier service with England, a dangerous running of the 
blockade which; inevitably, cost 21 lives. 


There was still a war on. To carry on negotiations it was 
necessary to smuggle representatives of the Danish and Nor- 
wegian flying interests in and out of Sweden, and further 
to maintain negotiations with the Norwegian government 
in exile in London. When the war was over, where were 
the planes to come from? Where the mechanics to service 
them. Where the traffic personnel to keep them moving 
on schedule? 


Finally, the idea of uniting Danish, Norwegian, and Swe- 
dish interests is one that has been failing spectacularly and 
consistently for at least five hundred years. During the late 


war, with Denmark and Norway occupied, Sweden neutral, 


relations grew worse. They had not been at such a low 
since the Norwegians and Swedes almost resumed armed 


— over the question of Norwegian independence in 
1905. 


This was the situation when, one day in the autumn of 
1944, Per Kampmann, financier and master engineer, chair- 
man of the board of the Danish Air Lines, saw a familiar 
face on the express train from Malmo, southern Sweden, 


Burnett Anderson 


to Stockholm. Kampmann was on his way, as he had often 
been during 1943-and 1944, to secret negotiations in Stock- 
holm over the future of Scandinavian commercial air co- 
operation. Denmark was still occupied, of course, and ac- 
cording to the German point of view Kampmann had no 
idea what he was doing. And the familiar face 
belonged to a Copenhagen representative of the German 
government. “Mr. Kampmann, take care,” the man said. 
“We know what you’re doing.””’ “‘What’am I doing?” Kamp- 
mann countered. When Kampmann heard the answer, he 
decided not to return home. Instead, he arranged for his 
wife to be smuggled out of Denmark to Sweden, and the 
two of them lived in Stockholm as political refugees for the 
last months of the war. The tip may well have saved Kamp- 
man’s life. 


Start of Company | 

Scandinavian Airlines system, as it is now constituted, 
came into being on Feb. 8, 1951, when the creation of a 
25-year consortium retroactive to Oct. 1, 1950, turned a 
slowly evolved network of patchwork agreement into a func- 
tioning entity, laying the- groundwork for an. efficient, stream- 
lined organization. It has 57 aircraft in service, 25 of them 
four-motored, and eight new DC-6B’s on order for delivery 
in 1952. During the first fiscal year 1950—1951 it carried 
481,697 passengers, more than 2,300 tons of mail, and more 


than 7600 tons of freight. It has something over 6,500 em- ~ 


ployees, making it one of the dozen or so largest single 
enterprises in Scandinavia. 


Paradoxically, SAS can make a valid claim to being the 
world’s oldest,-as well as youngest airline. The Danish air- 
line, DDL, was formed in 1918, and is the only company 
still existing. which was present and signed the first IATA 
(International Air Traffic Association) agreement at The 
Hague on August 28, 1919. (Predecessors of ABA and DNL 
also were present). 


In the years that followed, it went through the same 
growing pains as lines all over the world—from two-passen- 
ger, open cockpit planes, limited to summer daylight opera- 
tion, to radio equipment and winter operation (in 1928), 
to tri-motored, sixteen passenger planes (in 1933), to fast, 
four-motored, 26 passenger planes (in 1938), and a pre-war 
route network uniting a half-dozen or more European capitals. 
It was a time of growth everywhere, an erratic expansion 
punctuated by financial losses, and appeals to the govern- 


ment for capital and - subsidies. until. the ‘government was 


running the show. 


There were two notable milestones in DDL’s history des- 
tined to play a great part in the formation of SAS. The first 
was the appearance of a new chief of operations and station 
manager in Copenhagen on April 1, 1927, in the person of 
Knud Lybye. He nursed DDL through the financial storms 
of the 1930’s and the precarious war years. Like many of 
the people who helped form SAS, and thanks partially to his 
activities for SAS, he eventually: was forced underground, 
then escaped, and was in America when the war ended in 
1945. 


The appearance of Per Kampmann on the scene_in 1937 
marked -the’ beginning of.a new era in Scandinavian com- 
mercial flying—the gradual replacement of men who learned 
to fly by the seat of their pants with chairborne adminis- 
trators and financiers. Kampmanh, civil’ engineer, railway 
builder, shipping magnate, president or chairman of the 
board or both of a dozen companies, born to wealth himself 
and married to a woman once described as  ‘Denmark’s 
richest girl,” is in the big ‘time financial league. He is the 
kind of man of whom an acquaintance can remark, and did, 
not long ago, “He bought a new shipping company the other 
ae." He hunts with King Frederik, fishes with Prince 

xel. 


‘an impression of controlled but tremendous power. 


‘Geilo. 
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| Although Kampmann inherited money, he won his own — 
_ spurs, and did it spectacularly. The Kampsax engineering 


firm, founded by him and a partner, Jorgen Saxild, in 1917, 
was soon batting in the big international circuits. Between 
1927 and 1935 it built railroads in Turkey for 55 million gold 
dollars, and also built the trans-Persian railway, an Allied 
lifeline in World War II. A quiet, friendly man, given to 


gesturing gracefully with his hands, his eyelids drooping 


somewhat like a bloodhound’s over pale blue eyes, he gives 
“A coun- 
try without air is no country. A little country in the air is 
nothing. Three little countries together are something,” he 
sums up his philosophy of SAS. 


Kampmann was brought into’ the affairs of DDL as a 
member of a committee to re-organize the line, increase its 
capital funds, and make it a solvent concern. The committee 
succeeded in getting approval for a plan which would 
quadruple the capital and turn the company from a two- 
thirds government enterprise into a three quarters private 
enterprise. Kampmann became a member of the new board, 
and in 1940 he became its chairman. 


The First Experiment 


Norway also spawned its first airline in 1918—it lasted 
two years. But the manager and chief pilot was a young 
man who was later to play an important part in the whole 


future of Scandinavian aviation... He is Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, 


61, a genial, big broth of a man. Aside from being, perhaps, 
the only man in the world who is both an admiral and a 
general (and he has been on active duty in both capacities), 
veteran of three expeditions to the Arctic and three. to 
the Antartic (he led the expedition to rescue Amundsen in 
1928, discovered and mapped Queen Maud Land in 1929-30 
which makes him, he says, “ithe biggest Australian land 
owner’), first certified military pilot in Norway, first Nor- 
wegian holder of a commercial pilot’s license, holder of 
International Air Certificate No. 6, naval attache in Washing- 


ton, organizer of the “Little Norway” air base in Canada 
in World War II, admiral of the Royal Norwegian Naval Air 


Force, general of the united Royal Norwegian Air Force, 
and spearhead of the World Federalist movement : 
he was a prime mover in the creation of SAS. 


Riiser-Larsen was active in the first Scandinavian at- 
tempt to establish direct air communications with the U-S., 
as chairman of the board of a Norwegian company formed in 
1935 with the backing of shipping interests. A deal was 
being negotiated with Pan American Airlines by which the 
American company would fly New York to Iceland, DNL 
Iceland to Bergen. DNL bought a Sikorsky flying boat to 
carry out its end of the deal, when the whole proposition 
fell through.“There we were, you could say,” Riiser-Larsen 
reminisced recently, “with the baby and the shame. It cost 
us 70,000 kroner to unload the plane.” 


Meanwhile, however, this experience and others were 
giving rise to the bold idea of one Scandinavian airline, big 
enough and strong enough to fly anywhere. It is hard to 
fix the exact point when the idea of SAS emerged as a full 
blown plan, but it seems to have taken shape in the winter 
of 19837—38 at Dr. Holm’s Hotel at the Norwegian skiing resort 
The top executives of the various Scandinavian 
commercial carriers were then getting together a couple of 
times a year to discuss their mutual problems and some joint 
mail operations. On this particular occasion they had met 
in. Oslo, and on Friday evening went up to Geilo for a week- 
end of skiing. There, around the fire one evening, the idea 
of co-operation on international routes really was taken ‘up. 
The participants were Riiser-Larsen for Norway, Lybye for 
Denmark, the. president of the Finnish airlines, Gunnar 
Stahle, and Per Norlin, the then 33-year-old assistant to the 
president of the Swedish Air Lines. 


Norlin had grown up with Swedish commercial air. 
Pioneering Carl Florman was the principal founder of ABA, 
the Swedish Air Lines, which began operations in 1924 on 
the routes Stockholm—Helsinki and Malmo—Hamburg and 
its president for 25 years. Norlin, as airplane-bitten a 19- 
year-old as ever scanned the skies, jumped at a chance to 


work for Florman for nothing, and began on May 14, 1924. 
_On June 2 he went on salary. He moved up fast, and in 1927, 


at the age of 22, became assistant to the president. He 
helped ABA grow and expand, and he saw it turn into a 99.8 
per cent government corporation in the name of subsidies 
and support. Today he is general manager of Scandinavian 
Airlines System. 


Whatever the place and date of the birth of the SAS idea, 
a committee was formed in Oslo in the summer of 1938 to 
explore it. By the es. of 1940 a real plan was ready. 
Negotiations with Juan Trippe, John Cooper, and other 
officials of Pan American Airlines had resulted in a pool ar- 
rangement for the run New York—Icéland—Bergen, Norway 
(the only suitable Scandinavian terminal outside the 
American restricted zone), a charter contract for the neces- 
sary Clippers, and an agreement for a series of test flights 
during the summer of 1940. Lybye, one of the representa- 
tives in ‘the negotiations in the U.S., flew back to Copen- 
hagen on April 3 with the papers in his pocket. Negotiations 
between the three governments were to be taken up im- 
mediately, and a meeting of the three postal authorities was 
set for April 15 in Oslo. On April 9 the Nazi armies struck 
Denmark and Norway without warning. } 


The next five years are the history of an optimism and 
foresight that seem incredible during the blitz flowering 
and discouragingly slow dismemberment of the Nazi empire. 


A major step was taken in Sweden in 1942. ABA went 
to the government—which practically owned it—with a 
request for money to start intercontinental work. The gov- 
ernment, a wartime coalition dominated by Social-Democrats, 
refused to take the risk. Officials of ABA turned to private 
enterprise, and in so doing turned up a new prime mover. 
He was Marcus Wallenberg, handsome 52-year-old scion of 
Sweden’s outstanding banking family. When Florman and 
Norlin came to him, the banker is reputed to have remarked 
“trade follows the flag in the air as much as on the seas.” 
Wallenberg is no mean player on anybody’s financial team. 


The list of companies in which he.and his brother, Jakob, 


are chairman of the board, vice chairman of the board, 
or member of the board of directors reads almost like a 
directory of Swedish industry and finance. Press-shy Marcus 
Wallenberg is known as a walking calculating machine, which 
never drops a figure from the tape. Said an acquaintance 
recently, ““He’s never forgotten a figure he ever saw or heard.” 
Last February a long speech which he made without notes 
was taken down by wire recorder. When written out, it 
covered 25. typewritten pages, and was a closely reasoned 
study of the business aspects of flying, every page bristling 
with figures. When told later that a couple of them were 
a little bit off, he said, “Then they were given to me wrong.” 
A onetime singles tennis champion (and still a godfather to 
amateurs), he is no flyer himself, but as a financier he soon 
became one of the greatest assets of what was to become 
the Swedish Inter-continental Airlines (SILA). Thanks to 
his efforts and those of some other Swedish business and 
financial leaders, the first issue of SILA stock, 12 million 
kroner (at exchange rate then about 3 million dollars), was 
sold out: within a half hour after it went on sale. 


Progress at the Start 

From here on, in Norlin, Kampmann, Wallenberg, the 
Norwegian shipowners Thomas S. Falck and Thomas Olsen, 
and others began behaving as though SAS already existed. 
Dapper Per Norlin went out to the States to buy equipment 
and negotiate for landing rights, putting in a total of some 
two years there. He got valuable help from a retired general 
of the U.S. air force, Eric Nelson, of Swedish blood, who 


‘was one of the team of four men who made the first round- 


the-world flight, in 1924. Nelson later served for a time as 
SAS technical advisor in the United States. 

~. On Thanksgiving Day, 1948, an airline which didn’t exist 
stolé a march on all other airlines of the world by mera 
the first post-war contract for DC-4’s, ten of them. No de- 
livery date was specified—none could be—but they arrived 
less than a year after Japan threw in the towel (in April, 
May. and June, 1946). The contract was signed in the office 
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of the Douglas sales manager in Santa Monica, Calif., and 
Donald Douglas later described the occasion as a milestone 
in the history of the company. 


Meanwhile, the Danes and the Norwegians were doing 
their part, aside from the important and dangerous business 
of sending negotiators back and forth to Stockholm. Simul- 
taneous negotiations were going on in Washington, D.C. , The 
Norwegian government in exile in London set up the Royal 
Air Transport Board to prepare for postwar civil aviation. 
The Danes actually smuggled out a guarantee of 750,000 
dollars from the National Bank of Denmark to cover its 
share in the purchase of equipment, and the document was 
duly transmitted to the United States. Capital of the Danish 
Air’ Lines was increased from 3 million to 15 million Danish 
kroner in 1943. 


Col. Bernt Balchen, internationally famous flyer and ex- 


plorer, was a key figure in this whole phase of development. 


Meanwhile, to get a start in the post-war equipment race 
and take quickest possible advantage of landing rights in 
the U.S. (acquired in December, 1944), SILA and DDL 
began converting B-17’s. They were U.S. airforce bombers 
which had made emergency landings in Sweden, and made 
available to the lines by the Swedish government after it, in 
turn, had acquired title from the U.S. authorities. On June 
27, 1945, less than two months after Germany collapsed, 
SILA became the first airline in the world to make a post- 
war commercial flight across the Atlantic. 


Things were looking up. The war was over. The race 
was on. Lybye was off looking for three DC-3’s the U.S. 
government had allocated the Danish lines, telling him they 
were “somewhere in Africa.” He found one in Casablanca 
and two in Cairo. Thanks to thorough preparatory work, a 
new national Norwegian Airline was able to start operations 
by April 1, 1946. The new company, with a share capital of 
25,250,000 Norwegian kroner, was more than 80 per cent 
privately owned. 


But the roughest part was still to come. The three air- 
lines and their executives were agreed in principle, but 
translating principle into hard facts turned out to be not so 
easy. Add to the normal problems of organizing and running 
an airline all the additional problems of SAS: three govern- 
ments to be satisfied, conflicting national interests to be 
dovetailed. How much should each country’s share be? What 
about personnel? Who should own the airplanes and other 
equipment? Profits, losses, management, personalities... . 
Finally, a consortium was found to be the answer, and at an 
exciting meeting in Oslo beginning: on July 31, 1946, a 
non-stop session which went from 10 a.m. to 4 a.m. next 
morning, SAS was born. On Sept. 17 the first scheduled 
plane bearing the triple shield took off for New York. On 
November 30 Scandinavia was linked by air for the first time 
with South America. Today, SAS carries 85 per cent of 
the direct air traffic between Scandinavia and the United 
States, and the most traffic of any line between Europe and 
South America. 


Ever since 1946, SAS has appeared to the world as a 
brilliant example of international co-operation. But, one 
might say, its troubles didn’t really begin until it was born. 
It lost money, of course, practically all airlines were losing 
money about that time. The bottom year was 1948, when 
the three Scandinavian companies reported losses of 36 mil- 
lion Swedish kronor (about 7 million dollars at current rates). 
But even more serious at the moment, perhaps, was the 
fact that SAS was an organizational monstrosity. Passen- 
gers were sold SAS in the States, and arrived in Scandinavia 
to find that it didn’t exist in Europe. They found three 
competing airlines, with competing routes—to Paris, for 
example—and offices in triplicate in major cities. Further 
patient negotiations led to a European program of joint 
traffic, known as ESAS, born on April 18, 1948 A more 
comprehensive agreement was signed on June 25, 1949, which 
the Journal of Air Law and Commerce called a “hybrid 
Serahete wah stood somewhere between a pool and a con- 
sortium. 


“But the 1951 proposal would have been rejected in 1948,” 


‘wegian Air Lines. 


The -“‘hybrid’ creature” was obviously only a stopgap. 


Kampmann has pointed out. “Even’ my board was hesitant.” 
‘Give me another year’, I said. The real benefits are still 
to come.” Actually, the bad financial results were helpful. 
The North and South American lines were gaining steadily, 
but Europe, lacking the same tight organization, was. get- 
ting worse. Furthermore, the organizational - picture was 
getting even more tangled up. Five organizations—three 
parent companies, one consortium, and one “hybrid creature” 
—-were doing the work of one. National rivalry blossomed. 
The Norwegian press, in particular, went to the attack, de- 
manding outright withdrawal. The governments started in- 
vestigations. In September, 1949, the crisis came. The Nor- 
wegian minister of communications, Nils Langhelle, said he 
could not approve the ESAS agreement and instructed the 
Norwegian Air Lines to give notice of termination as of 
April 1, 1950. 


There was an intense press campaign—-which reached its 
peak in Norway. This is not say that all was sweetness and 
light in Denmark and Sweden, but the free swinging Nor- 
wegians yelled the loudest. Headlines from Oslo papers 
read: “38 Swedish vs. 9 Norwegian pilots active in ESTS”’; 
“Norwegian Air Traffic at the Parting of the Ways—Shall 
we give up the possibility of building up flying.as a national 
economic interest?”. The situation in Norway was further 
complicated by the existence of a competing line; SAFE, a 
creation of shipping magnate L. G. Braathen, who held certain 
landing rights in the Far East (obtained with the approval of 
SAS). After SAS took up its Far East route, which now 
extends to Tokio, a Norwegian paper splashed the headline: 
“The Swedes Have Destroyed Braathen’s Company”, and 
charges and countercharges were exchanged for weeks in the 
Swedish and Norwegian press. 


But the men of SAS were always a jump ahead. A so- 
called “little committee” had been quietly at work, and in 
December, 1949, its confidential report was ready, a closely 
reasoned, 25-page document signed by Kampmann, Wallen- 
berg, and Einar Isdahl, a member of the board of the Nor-. 
The report showed, with facts and figures, 
that amalgamating the top-heavy structure into a single 
operating unit, with one board and one managing director, 
could effect savings of some 8 per cent of all costs on the 
basis of 1949, or a slash in costs of well over two million 
dollars annually. | 


- The Equi-Time Point 


The report of the little committee formed the basis of 
new negotiations, which went on at all levels through 1950. 
The various governments, as well as the companies, had to 
be satisfied—which was_no easy task. Looking back on the 
events now, Communications Minister Langhelle says the 
Norwegian move to withdraw from ESAS was not necessarily 
meant as a final solution, but was a means of crystallizing 
an intolerable situation. As Langhelle saw it, ESAS had 
reached the Equi-time Point, the point of no return, so to 
speak, where you’ve still got enough gas in the tanks to go 
back to your home base and have to decide whether to ‘turn 
around or keep bucking the headwinds. If you den’t turn 
then, you’ve got to go ahead. The Norwegians seem to have 


‘been favorably disposed to going further but there were 


thorny problems. Not the least of them were an aroused 
Norwegian public opinion and military considerations. Nor- 
way and Denmark are, after all, members of the Atlantic 
Pact, Sweden is not. What would happen in case of war? 
The magic ratio of 3/7 to Sweden, 2/7 each to Norway and 
Denmark, which had been the basis of SAS operations from 
the beginning, once more yielded the solution. | 


_ Meanwhile, a new, spare, energetic young face had turn- 
ed up in the board of directors of the Norwegian Air Lines. 
It belonged to Per M. Hansson, 46, managing director of 
Storebrand, the largest insurance company in Norway and 
holder of a good sized chunk of DNL shares. Hansson be- 
came a deputy member of the board of DNL reluctantly, he 
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says, but as the A hs omg fascinated him more and more he 
became correspondingly deeply involved, and in June of 1949 
became chairman of the board. A slight, lean, hard-driving 


executive, Hansson was a believer in closer co-operation from . 


and opposed the Norwegian withdrawal from 


One of the hardest nuts which Hansson and his eglleagues 
in Sweden and Dénmark had to, crack ‘was the ownership rela- 
tionship of a united SAS to the three governments, particular- 
ly when two of them were Social-Democratic. The solution 
is thrown into relief by a story, possibly apocryphal, of a 
visit of Sweden’s Primé Minister Tage Erlander to England. 
He was asked there by a doctrinaire British Labour man, 
“How is it that you can work with such capitalist barons as 


Marcus. Wallenberg in something as vital as your airline?” 
“There’s one awfully nice thing about people like Wal- 


lenberg,” Erlander is supposed to have replied with a smile. 


“They hate deficits.” 


The problem was met by straight 50-50 ownership of the 
share capital of each of the three parent companies—govern- 
ment 50 per cent and private interésts 50 per cent—which 
meant increasing the paid-in capital of the Norwegian and 
Danish companies with government money. As Minister 
Langhelle put it, “The Social-Democrats in Scandinavia look 
upon socialism not as a matter of principle but of expediency. 
We are moving toward a mixed economy, civil aviation is still 
in a phase of very swift evolution and I think the status 
of a shareholding company is more suitable, more adaptable. 
It can be presumed that with 50 per cent private ownership 
there will be a real incentive to economy and profitable opera- 
tion.’ 


Free enterprisers actually sit in the key positions—al- 
though half the board members are appointed by the re- 


spective governments. From Kampmann to Norlin to Hans- 
son they make no bones about their economic philosophies, 


but pronounce themselves fully satisfied. with the solution. 
In Norway and Denmark the chairman of the boards are 
free enterprisérs; in Swéden the chairman of the board is 
a government appointee but the chairman of the key execu- 
tive committee is Wallenberg. 

SAS met its. latest, and greatest, test shortly after the 
turn of the year, when the Norwegian parliament took up 


the question of Norwegian participation for final approval. 


The new plan -had already been approved by the Danish and 
Swedish parliaments. The Norwegian parliamentary debate 
lasted a stormy nine hours and cut across all party lines, 


-but when the ballots were counted there was a solid two- 


thirds majority for approval. On February 8, 1951, the new 
consortium agreeement was signed in Oslo for a period of 
25 years effective as of October 1, 1950. SAS was one air- 


line at last. 
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is less than 1 million dollars a year. 


Once the agreement was signed a miracle seemed to take 
place. Rivalries, bitterness, nationalistic outbursts began to 
die down overnight. An official of the Norwegian company 
had told his board it would take at least a year to build a 
good spirit, w'thin the new organization, to get people to 
“‘think Scandinavian”. At the end ‘of six months he was 
able to say, “It’s happened already—and beyond all expecta- 
tions.” “ Employée output, says a top SAS boss, went up 
20: per cent. 

Now, with a real organizational structure, a team of 
able, experienced, go-getting young executives is trimming 
the fat off the old SAS set-up, weeding out extra personnel, 
eliminating duplication, establishing clear lines of authority. 
These lines are becoming sharper every day, in a straight 
progression from board of directors (comprising the mem- 
bers of the boards of the parent companies) to management 
and from it to the SAS sub-chiefs and the three regional 
chiefs in the Scandinavian capitals. 

The problems of SAS are far from over, of course. In 
1950, with a gross income of 150 million Swedish krénor 
(about 29 million dollars), the books balanced for the first 
time. (The complicated books indicate a profit of some 
30,000 kroner. The picture is actually some two million 
dollars better than it looks, representing an earlier loss writ- 
ten off during this period by ABA). Gross income the first 
fiscal year was 183,758,000 Swedish kronor and the books 
showed a net profit of 2,500,000 kronor. Total paid-in capital 
of the consortium is 50 million Swedish kronor, 30 million 
Danish, and 30 million Norwegian (about 18 million dollars - 
at current rates). | 

Unlike many national airlines, SAS cannot operate at a 
loss and charge the deficit up to the taxpayers. The three 
governments have agreed to lend money to make up eventual 
losses during the next five years, but the combined maximum 
Furthermore, landing 
fees at the principal Scandinavian airports cost SAS about 
200,000 dollars more a year than if the generally applicable 
international rates were applied by the respective govern- 
ments. ’ 

SAS is also hampered by an unwillingness of other 
countries to accept the “Fifth Freedom of the Air”’—the right 
to pick up passengers and freight ahywhere and deposit them 
anywhere. Each fifth freedom agreement is the subject of 
special negotiations with the country involved, and some kind 
of negotiations are going on somewhere practically all the 
time. Having three countries back of them naturally im- 
proves the SAS bargaining position. SAS has managed to 
obtain fifth freedom rights in several countri¢s—Germany, 
Switzerland, and Portugal'.on the South American run, for _ 
example, where the countries in question have no service of 
their own. But, say SAS executives happily. today our 
problems are only the problems that every airline has. 


-INDIA’S CIVIL AVIATION 


By Sri Thakurdas Shukla (Caleutta) 


| The world as it stands today is a compact whole of 


various interdependent nations and nationalities existing 
on certain natural or artificial isolated pieces of lands. No 
country in the world is selfsufficient. Thus is -the world 


related. And hence. arises the necessity of some agency or 


agencies that can transact their business to the utmost satis- 


faction. Amongst agencies airtransport is one which although 


not very popular due to its expensiveness cannot be neglected 
_ ag a principal means on account of its advantages. 


' Airtransport is.the latest and the main instrument of 
modern means .of communication. It not only transports 
human beings but cargo also. With particular reference to 
Mail, airtranspott' has proved most suceessful in point. of 


both efficiency. and economy. The world has been brought 


nearer and, closer through this..quick .méans of communica- 


tion. There ‘is no doubt that ‘air transportation is compara-. 


tively expensive but its advantage outweighs its- defect. It 
quickens the pace of economic prosperity and saves time 
which is more than money for the business executive. 


In India, airtransport industry has an almost unlimited 
field because this is a country of vast distances with the 
main centres of population far apart, a favourable climate: 
for flying and immense possibilities of economic deveiop- 
ment. Her geographic position gives India an increasing | 
importance in the aviation world as she lies across the only 
airway between East and West. Flving started in India as 
early as 1911, when experimental flights were made by army 
offieers. During the period 1918-1945, this industry made 


considerable progress remarkable amongst which is the year 


1932 when services from Karachi to Colombo and Karachi 
to Lahore were organised by Tata and the Indian Nationa: 
Airways. But the name airtransportation as such is only | 
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the byproduct of the second world war. Before the second 


world war there were only two airlines, now there are eight. . 


The total volume of Commercial services rendered by all 
scheduled airlines of the world up to the year 1927 is much 
less than the volume covered by the Indian Lines alone in 
the year 1950. | 


. Bharat Airways Ltd. has contributed its share no less 
than other‘lines to this industry. Although established in 
August, 1945, its actual operation began in 1947 when the 
Director General of Civil Aviation granted a non-scheduled 
permit to this line. This venture was .undertaken by the 
enterprise of the Indian Public and Birlas in a spirit of 


national service which a nation should be proud of. .Later 


on, the board granted the company one more provisional 
licence for a scheduled service Calcutta-Delhi via Allahabad 
and Kanpur, operations commenced with effect from October, 
21, 1947 with a four frequencies-a-week service. No 
sooner were Benaras and Patna airports provided with com- 
munication and navigational facilities than were they in- 
cluded in the Calcutta/Delhi services which occurred on 
January 1, 1948, and May 17, respectively. .14th June, 1948, 
witnessed the start of another daily service between Calcutta 
and Chittagong. Another daily service 
Calcutta and Agartala on June 8, 1949. Later this service 
was extended to Gauhati. Besides the above scheduled ser- 
vices, Bharat Airways is now operating several more sche- 
duled services from Agartala to Gauhati to various points 


started between 


in Assam via Kumbhigram, Imphal, Tezpur, Jorhat and 
Mohanbari. 


The first provisional licence granted on 30th June, 1947, 
was a scheduled service on. Calcutta, Gaya, Lucknow and . 


Delhi routes. The board also granted another permit to 
foreign routes connecting Hongkong, Shanghai and Tokyo in 
the year 1949, which utffortunately had to be suspended due 
to. abnormal condition in China. | 


Bharat’ Airways is ‘keen on having charters around the 


world. Cargo is its speciality. Assam, where there are 
practically ‘no other convenient means of communication is 
touched by Bharat almost on all its important points. Even. 
the things of daily necessity like wheat, salt, cement, oil 
etc. are transported to this region by air. Elephant is no 
exception for Bharat Airways aircraft. Even the things like 
footwear are sent to Malaya and Siam by Bharat. In this 
way Bharat has made a name not in India but also in foreign. 
lands. It is one of the two Indian Airlines operating on 
International routes. Bharat Airways is contributing its due 


share in bringing Asian peoples closer and cementing ties. 


of friendship and culture. - Me 

Twe new International services—Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Djakarta and Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Hong- 
kong and one Internal service Calcutta, Ranchi, Patna’ will 
be introduced. Bharat Airways enjoys the unique reputation 
that no member of the public flying on its services suffered. 


June 12° 


PAWA Report for 1951 


Reported net earnings of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc. for the year 
1951 were $6,546,000, after provision 
of $5,290,000 for Federal income taxes, 
Juan T. Trippe, the Airline’s president, 
told stockholders in the company’s an- 
nual report. This was an all-time high. 
The net income for the previous year 
of 1950 was $4,064,000. Pan American 
Airways carried more overseas passen- 
gers—1,287,000—more overseas mail-- 
495,000,000 pieces—and more overseas 
cargo—77,540,000 pounds—than any other 
airline in the world in 1951. Revenue 
passenger-miles reached a new high of 
1,572,366,000, an increase of 25 per ¢ent 
over the previous year. 

The company’s long campaign to 
establish tourist-class service over the 
North Atlantic has been = successfully 
concluded. The annual report. also 
stated that the company has 30,000 
owners and 16,500 employees. It also 
reviewed Pan American’s activity for 
national defense in operating a sub- 
stantial portion of the Pacific airlift 
for. the U.S. Air Force, and in Germany 
providing a daily airlift between Berlin 
and the Western Zone. 


The Comet on Far East Service 


In preparation for the opening later” 


this year of B.O.A.C.’s» first | recular 


jetliner services between London and 


Singapore, a series of 18 oversea de- 
velopment and training flights, to be 
undertaken in the next few months 
on that route with de Havilland Comets, 
started from London Airport on 15th 
May—less than two weeks after the 
successful introduction of the Comet on 
the U.K./South Africa route. Each 
flight, of nine days’ duration, has been 


planned to familiarise operational air- 


crews, ground staff and flight catering 
personnel with the London/Singapore 


route characteristics. 

The following is the route programme 
for the development flights; it provides 
for a full day stop-over at Karachi. First 
day—London, Rome, Beirut, Bahrain. 
Second day—Bahrain, Karachi. Third 
day—Karachi, Calcutta. Fourth day— 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore. Fifth 
day—Singapore, Bangkok, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Karachi. Sixth day—Karachi. 
Seventh day—Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, 
Bombay, Karachi. Eighth day—Kara- 
chi, Bahrain, Cairo. Ninth day—(Cairo), 


Rome, London. 


All the development flights will 
operate through Beirut on the outward 
journey and through Cairo on the home- 
ward journey. The present’ B.O.A.C. 
services between London and Singapore 
are operated by Argonaut airliners and 
the total time for the outward journey, 
including a nightstop at Colombo ° or 
Rangoon, is about 60 hours. It is ex- 
pected that the Comet will complete 


the journey from London to Singapore ' 


in well under 30 hours. 


HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION 
4 Report for Jan.-Mar. 1952 - 


During the first three months of this 
year, 1,265 aircraft, 19,124 passengers, 
111,686 kilos of mail and 519,455 kilos 
of freight were handled at Kai Tak 
Airport, according to the report of the 
HK Director of Civil Aviation, for the 
3g quarter of the year ended March 
of civil aircraft, mainly for training and 
test punposes. While no major works 
were undertaken during the period 
under review, the tubular new gangway 


There were 2,672 local movements © 


an accident in the course of its operation. 


was completed and installed during 
January. In _ addition, the ainport’s 
weigh-bridge was overhauled and 
tested. up to ten ‘tons, the concrete cas- 
ing renewed and gate rails repaired 
and refitted. The airport fire launch 
was overhauled and the annual overhaul 
of the airport aircraft and launch moor- 
ings was completed. 

There were no notifiable accidents 
during the period nor were there any 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LIMITED 


Notice To Shareholders 


) Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty-Sixth Ordinary Yearly 
) Meeting of Shareholders of Lane, 
} Crawford, Limited will be held in 
) the Company’s Offices, ist .Floor, 
. Telephone House, Hong Kong, on 
. Friday, 27th June, 1952, at Noon 
) for the purpose of receiving the 
. Company’s Accounts for the year 
) ended 29th February, 1952, and 
| the Directors’ and Auditors’ Re- 
} ports thereon; to sanction the pay- 
} ment of dividends; to re-elect a 
. Director, and to appoint Auditors. 
| “The Share Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 12th 
| to 27th June, 1952, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 


R. S. HUTHART, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong, 3rd June, 1952. 


Crow 
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major alterations to airline operations. | 


The British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion added one more United Kingdom 
service early in January and the Cor- 
poration now has six services per week 
between the United Kingdom and Hong- 
kong. An additional service with Ar- 
gonaut aircraft via Germahy ‘and India 


is contemplated in the near future. 
During the period of the disturbances 
in Egypt, the BOAC’s Far East ser- 
vices were re-routed and landed at 
Beirut in the Lebanon. 

A record flight of a BOAC aircraft 
from Hongkong to. Tokyo took. place.on 
January 15, in which 1,678 nautical 


~ 


“miles was covered in five hours and 46 
minutes, giving an average speed of 
291 knots per hour. The Korean Na- 
tional Airways’ service to Taipei was 
inaugurated, and two Thai companies, 
the P.O.A.S. and S.A.C., were merged 
into. ,, the. Airways 
Limited. 


President” 


For reservations to the U.S.A. or anywhere in the 
7 . world, call your Travel Agent or 
Edinburgh House, Phones 31639, 31830 
Peninsula Hotel, Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 Hongkong 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ino, 


Paw AMERICAV 


Shack service gives you twice the usual leg room 


... extends to full bed length for. 


MOST LUXURIOUS WAY TO THE U.S.A! 


“The President” offers the most de luxe air service _ 
to the U.S. A.—at no extra fare! You board “The 
President” at Manila or Clipper* 


from Hong Kong. 


Every President flight is in a double-decked 
“Strato” Clipper. You enjoy the extra comfort of 
Sleeperette service at no extra charge... or a full- 
size berth, only $25 extra. You’re served gourmet 
meals—fine Champagne! It’s all yours:when you fly 
—most luxurious way to the U.S.A, ;_ 


spots, 
everything ! 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 


Start planning now. See us about 
Qantas de luxe Skymaster return 
schedules Hong Kong-Sydney. 

Use the fast Qantas Air Cargo 
Service to Australia — get big or 
small consignments to Sydney in 
less than 48 hours. 


is nearest 


BY AIR — BY QANTAS! 


A WARM WELCOME — A WONDERFUL VACATION 


Fly by de luxe Qantas Skymaster to your finest 
vacation ever. Be in Sydney in less than 48 hours. 
Enjoy famous Australian hospitality, spectacular 
sporting events, unforgettable scenery, world-famous 
surf beaches right at city limits:' Visit theatres, night 
restaurants. Australia has 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. (inc. in Queensland) 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. LTD 
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HONGKONG ENAMELW ARE INDUSTRY 


By Kayespee 


Despite the United States embargo aud keen Japanese 
competition which is now quite formidable, the enamelware 


factories in Hongkong are to be congratulated for their effort — 


in turning out for export enamelware valued at no less than 
$36,129,515 for 1951—nearly double the export figures for 
1950. The achievement is indeed remarkable in view of the 
difficulties confronted during the course of the year, and 
which has already resulted in two factories closing down, the 
greatest setback to the industry being the export controls 
by the United States in December 1950, resulting in rising 
costs for raw materials. 


There are now eight factories, all of whom are in Kow- 
loon. The average export figures for 1952 are around $3,500,- 
000 monthly, and while these figures appear to be satisfactory, 
the output has actually dropped as there are about 20% more 
furnaces in operation today than last year. The Hongkong 

ctories are now getting about 1,400 tons of black sheet from 
the United States monthly, much less than the average monthly 
requirements of about 2,200 tons required during 1950/51. For 
1952, Indonesia appears to be Hongkong’s best customer, but 
this outlet is likely to be lost to Japanese competition unless 
assistance is forthcoming in the way of cheaper supplies of 
raw materials, and closer co-operation from the shipping firms 
trading between Indonesia and Hongkong. At present, 50% 
and more of our enamel factories’ output is shipped to Indo- 
nesia. Thailand was in 1949 Hongkong’s best customer, tak- 
ing $7.2 million in enamelware, followed by the Philippines 
with $4.7 million, East Africa $3.8 million, South Africa $2.7 
million and Malaya $2.1 million. During 1950, our best cus- 


tomers were Malaya $4.2 million, Thailand $2.9 million and 


Japan $2.6 million. The total exports for 1950 amounted to 
$19,566,481, about one third being produced by one manahons 
factory. 


Questioned as to why Hongkong finds it difficult to com- 
pete against Japanese products, Mr. C. L. Hsu, general 
manager of the Diaward S'ce] Works, (one of the two Hong- 
kong pre-war factories) said that Japan has the raw materials 
readily accessible,, while Hongkong’s factories must import 
all the raw materials such as black plate and chemicals from 
Europe and the United States. Japanese shipping firms are 
also granting special freight rates for enamelware, and it 
is understood that the freight charges from Japan to Indonesia 
are much cheaper than from Hongkong to Indonesia. 
kong shipping companies have already been approached by 
the Southseas Chamber of Commerce and the Enamelware 
Association for their co-operation, and have now reduced the 
freight rates covering enamelware from Hongkong to Indo- 
nesia from $140 to $110 per 40 cubic feet, effective from 


Such items as bathtubs and wash basins. 
" ed out include round trays, soup and rice plates, rice bowls, | 


Hong-. 


May 20, as it was felt that the former rate had been rather 
high. 
' Although Hongkong’s output runs into millions of dollars 


_ annually, consumption locally is negligible, being around 2% 


of the total output—most Hongkong people preferring porce- 


- Jain ware instead. There are now about 70 furnaces in opera- 


tion, with the largest about 60 to 70 metres for handling 
Other products turn- 


seamed and seamless mugs, curry dishes, lunch carriers, cook- 
ing (pans, cup and saucers, coffee and teapots and kettles, spit- 


toons, pails, kerosine stoves and all kinds of hollow wares. 


Conditions last year were trying for the enamelware in- 
dustry and exporters of enamelware, but it is felt that the 
most difficult period is. now past, as business returns for the 
first five months of this year show signs of improvement and 
appear to be fairly satisfactory. Exports to Thailand, Indo- 
nesia and Pakistan were affected during 1951, but Hongkong 
séems to be regaining some lost ground, at least in Indonesia. 
The recent visit to Hongkong of a party of Indonesian business- 
men may have resulted in some new contacts. 

The problem of sufficiency of raw supplies, especially 
in black plate, should not be insurmountable, as Hongkong 
Government through the Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try is assisting local factories and manufacturers in obtaining 
much needed materials. The introduction of Essential Supplies. 
Certificates, especially, has helped in stabilising legitimate 
industries. Black sheet is now being imported from Japan. 
and Canada, but the factories consider supplies from these 
sources inferior to the black sheet ay imported from the 
United States. 

April this year was a good month for local exporters of 
enamelware, when the value of exports reached $7,055,149. 
For Jan./April the total was $15,177,706. Indonesia tops the 
the list of buyers by absorbing nearly half ($7,027,170) while 
Thailand took $3,870,502. Other large buyers were Africa 
(British), Malaya, Burma, other African countries, Formosa, 
Philippines and Ceylon. The volume of business as shown by 
the above figures may appear misleading in-as-far as condi- 
tions in Hongkong are concerned, as raw materials in most 
cases are now several times the November 1950, or pre-embargo 


prices. 


From a peak of between 4,500 and 5,000 workers in the 
enamelware industry, the number now employed is around 
2,800. Some 3,000 were in employment in June 1951. All in 
all, prospects for the future are still uncertain, but there 
does not appear to be cause for undue pessimism—and the 
general feeling is that Hongkong will survive this trade de- 
pression all in good time. 


haviour of timber under the changeable 


Timber Used in Hongkong 


This is a valuable book by I. P. Tam- 
worth to the study of timber used in 
Hongkong. It is a study prepared by 
a highly qualified expert, the author 
being Forestry Officer of the Hongkong 
Government for the benefit of research 
workers, trading specialists, and foreign 
suppliers for the local timber market. 
There is need for this book in view of 
the fact that Hongkong, the largest 
importer of timber in the Far East, has 
to buy its timber from all parts of the 


world. From the years 1949 to 1950, 
Hongkong imported annually approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 cu. ft. of timber, rough- 
ly estimated at $30 to 35 millions. It 
was therefore necessary for the author 
to extract the relevant information 
from publications of the various coun- 
tries of origin of timber. This informa- 
tion is incorporated into this book. 
Facts covering the properties of timber 
are likewise incorporated in order that 
they may be applied to describe the be- 


Hongkong climate. 


China is the biggest single supplier 
for conifers. She is virtually self- 


sufficient in timber requirements but. 


lacks teak and hardwoods generally. 
She has an exportable surplus of coni- 
fers and firewood. Hongkong receives 
from her 17 per cent of its total timber 
requirements. Borneo, including Sara- 


wak and Brunei, supplies the greater 


part of Hongkong’s need for hardwoods. 
By far the largest proportion of this 


wood arrives in log form though as more» 
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1952 


and more sawmills become established 
in these countries increasing: quantities 
of sawn timber arrive yearly. ‘This sawn 
timber has a good name on the market 
as it is always full sawn and relatively 
free from defects, especially in com- 
parison with run-of-the-mill timber from 
Malaya. The logs on the other hand 
are very defective and sawmills appa- 
rently prefer to dispose them in Hong- 


kong rather than going to the trouble . 


of cutting around the defects them- 
selves. These logs are auctioned off in 
Hongkong to the local timber dealers 
and for the most part are broken down 
by pit-sawing, at any rate for the first- 
cut. The very fact that such defective 
logs are shipped to Hongkong, says the 
author, “is an indication of the natural 
ability which appears to be inherent in 
the Chinese for extracting the maxi- 
mum amount of sound timber from de- 
fective logs of this nature.” 


Although the book is essentially tech- 
nical in character, it also contains a 
great deal of information of interest to 
the general public. The author first 
gives the general classification of tim- 
ber: the conifers—timber coming from 
trees which bear seeds in a cone-like 
structure, and non-conifers or hard- 
woods. In Hongkong it is useful to re- 
cognise five main groups of timber:— 
conifers, teak, primary hardwoods, 
secondary hardwoods, and general utility 
hardwoods. There are only four coni- 
ferous timbers commonly imported for 
use in Hongkong. They are Douglas 
fir or Oregon pine, China fir, China pine 
and Formosa pine. Teak comes mainly 
from Siam; Billian is one of the hardest 
and strongest timbers in the world and 
grows only in Borneo. It is used as a 
substitute for blackWood, for the frames 
and keels of junks and for oars. Kapur 
(Borneo camphor-wood) is the most 
commonly used timber for constructional 
and interial work. It is only moderately 
durable in contact with the ground 
under Hongkong conditions “though it 
has proved very durable in graveyard 
tests in the UK.” 


In Hongkong, Keruing or Ying Muk 
in Chinese, is widely used in building 
construction as window and door frames, 


_and second class furniture work in place 
of teak. The General Utility Hardwoods 


include Terentang from Malaya, Jelu- 
tong and Cotton Wood, Aspen, Poplar, 
etc., from the West Coast of America 
and Canada, are used in the match- 
making industry of Hongkong. 


The author also makes a study of the 
moisture content of the different types 
of wood in Hongkong and the behaviour 
of seasoned timber in new buildings. 
He gives many sound advices on methods 
of identification so as to distinguish 
between the real and imitation of the 
types of wood, by using illustrations 
showing the rings, vessels and other 
markings of the different varieties. 
There are also chapters on wood 
destroying fungi and termites. Of the 
timbers found on the Hongkong market, 
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HONGKONG CROWN LEASES 


With regard to the approaching ex- 
piration of many Crown leases for 75 
years, particularly in the case “of pro- 
perties in Kowloon, the HK Government 
has not been in a position to inform ap- 
plicants whether a new Crown lease 
will be granted pending a final decision 
on the future town planning of the area. 
It is proposed to embark on the town 
planning of those parts of Kowloon in 
which leases have expired or are expir- 
ing in the very near future. The fol- 
lowing announcement is therefore issued 
so as to inform those concerned of their 
position. 


In the case of lots or sections not 
required for a public purpose a new 
lease will be granted in accordance 
with the public announcement made in 
the press in February, 1949, (a copy of 
which is printed as an appendix to this 
note) and subject to the conditions and 
exceptions therein mentioned. This 
lease will date back to the date of ex- 
piry of the previous lease and the new 
Crown rent after it has been fixed and 
apportioned will be payable as from 
such date: Crown rent will not be ac- 
cepted in the interim but no new lease 
will be granted until all arrears have 
been paid. 


No new leases will be granted except 
to holders who have notified Government 
that they desire a new lease. Appli- 
cants must satisfy the Land Officer that 
they are or have become entitled to the 
lot or section in respect of which ap- 
plication is made. 


In the case of lots or sections for 
which in the interests of town planning 
a new lease may not be granted Govern- 
ment is not in law required to do more 
than re-enter into possession. Never- 
theless it is proposed to give six months 
notice to vacate and deliver up posses- 
sion of the land. It is further proposed 
to pay ex gratia compensation for any 
building which has lawfully been erect- 
ed on the land re-entered. Such com- 


pensation will be based on a fair and © 


impartial valuation made by the Director 
of Public Works of the value at the 
date of valuation. In making such 
valuation buildings which are unfit for 
human habitation or upon which a nui- 
sance exists or which are in need of re- 
pair will be valued on the basis laid 


billian and teak are highly resistant to 
fungal attack. Heavy keruing, and 
merbau are only moderately resistant 
to attack whilst the merantis, serayas, 
kapur and kempas have relatively low 
resistance under Hongkong conditions. 
The appendices at the end give valu- 
able information and guidance on many 
important aspects of the timber trade 
such as standard timber abbreviations, 


log and timber mensuration and methods 


for determining of moisture content in 
the wood. 


down in section 11 of the Crown Lands 
Resumption Ordinance which provides:— 
(a) that if the buildings are unfit and 


not reasonably capable of being made » 


fit for human habitation, the value shail 
be the value of the materials; and (b) 
in other cases, that the buildings shall 
first be valued as if the nuisance had 
been abated or the buildings repaired 
and then the estimated cost of abating 
the nuisance or repairing the buildings 
deducted. 


No compensation will be paid in res- 
pect of buildings or parts thereof which 
have been unlawfully erected or added 
or in respect of any unlawful user of 
buildings. No compensation will be paid 
in respect of any structural alteration 
or additions made after the publication 


of this notice and after the expiry of’ 


any lease or within a period of three 
years prior to its expiration unless the 
consent in writing of the Director of 
Public Works shall previously have 
been obtained. 


There will be deducted from any com- 
pensation due a sum equal to the ap- 
portioned Crown rent based on the rent 
under the expiring lease for the period 
between the date of expiry and the de- 
livery of vacant possession to the Crown. 
Such apportionment will be made by 
the Land Officer as soon as a decision 
has been taken not to grant a new 
lease. 


This announcement is made _ solely 
for the purpose of acquainting the public 
with the intentions of Government and 
is without prejudice to any of the rights 
of the Crown. 


75 YEAR NON-RENEWABLE 
CROWN LEASES 


GRANT OF NBW CROWN LEASES 
(Published February 22, 1949) 


Terms and conditions relating to applications 
made after 16.6.47. 


A public announcement on this subject was 
made in the press of the Colony in June, 1946, 
under which certain concessions were made ap- 
plicable in respect of grants approved on ap- 
plications received within the period, of one year 
from that date: These special concessions being 
inapp‘icable after 16th June, 1947,- the following 
further statement is jissued of the conditions 
appertaining to applications made after that 
date :— 


1. Applications. Applications for the grant 
of new Crown leases will save in ex- 
ceptional circumstances be considered only 
in cases where there is less than 20 years 
unexpired of the original leasehold term. 


2. Title. The title of the applicant to the 
existing lease or tenancy to be subject to 
approval by the Land Officer and an effec- 
tive surrender to the Crown of the exist- 
ing term or interest to be executed. 


3. Term. The new Crown lease to be for a 
term of 75 years plus the unexpired portion 
of the original term. 


4. Crown Rent. Crown rent to continue at 
the rate applicab'e under the existing lease 
for the period corresponding to the un- 
expired residue of the original term: upon 
the expiration of that period the Crown 


rent for the subsequent term of 75 years 
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to be reassessed, and to be such a rate 
as shall then be deterntined by Govern- 
ment according to the rate or scale of 
Crown rent being charged by Government 
for leases of land in the same district at 
that time. 


(a). of a premium 
would be required based on the full value 
of the land (exclusive of the buildings 
thereon) according to the rates prevailing 
in the locality at the time of the applica- 
tion: such premium would of course be 
payable over and above the Crown rent. 
It would be payable in one lump sum on 
acceptance of the application or (at the 
option of the lessee) by instalments over 
an agreed period of years or over the un- 
expired residue of the existing term, to- 
gether with the whole of the new term: 
in the case of payment by instalments, 
an addition would be to allow for interest 
in respect of the deferred payments, such 
interest to be calculated at the rate of 
8% per annum, 


(b) As the buildings and other im- 
provements on the ‘and at the end of 
the existing leasehold term would normally 
become the property of Government as the 
Ground Landlord, the calculation of the 
premium on the ‘value of the land exclu- 
sive of buildings and other improvements 
(if any) thereon represents a valuable 
concession which is granted because of the 
special circumstances following on the 
war without prejudice to Government’s 
strict legal rights, and is not to be deemed 
to establish a precedent or commit Govern- 
ment in dealing with the renewal of other 
types of leases. 


Building and Repairing Covenants. 


(a) An appropriate Building Covenant 
would be imposed in every case according 
to the nature and locality of the lot, the 
extent of the existing development of the 
land and the state of repair and condition 
of the buildings thereon. 


(b) Failure to comply with a Build- 
ing Covenant within the prescribed periqd 
would render the lessee liable to forfeiture 
of the land to the Crown without pay- 
ment or allowance in respect of the pre- 
mium paid or any amount expended in 
the partial development of the land or 
any compensation whatsoever. 


10. 


ll. 


(c) There would be a binding restric- 
tion against any sale, sub-letting or other 
alienation of the land without the consent 
in writing of the Governor pending the 
completion of the Building Covenant, and 
a provision that all Assignments, Mort- 
gages, Sub-Leases or other dealings with 
the Pew should be registered at the 
Land Office 


(d) A convenant by the lessee to 
maintain and repair all buildings erected 
or to be erected on the land throughout 
the term would be imposed in every case. 


Hillside and waste land. 


Where the lot embraced areas of hill- 
side or other waste land due allowance 
would be made therefor in determining 
the premium and the Crown rent. 


Separate Crown Lease for each house site. 


The modern practice of requiring a 
separate Crown Lease for each separate 
house site would be observed. 


Boundaries and Crown Reserves. 


If it should be found that ground 
areas or boundaries as now in use do 
not correspond with those appearing on 
the title, the necessary adjustments for 
the purpose of the new ‘ease would be 
determined by the Director of Public 
Works. Areas required for Crown re- 
serves for future road widenings would 
not be regranted in the new Crown lease 
and no compensation or allowance would 
be payable in respect thereof. 


Private streets, roads, scavenging lanes 
etc. 


Private streets or roads and scaveng- 
ing or other lanes if any and any land 
required therefor would be included in or 
excluded from the new lease at the sole 
discretion of the Director of Public Works 
and no compensation or allowance would 
be made in‘ respect of any area so ex- 
cluded. 


Land Office and other fees. 


The prescribed fees would be payable 
in respect of any lease including all Land 
Office fees for or in respect of any sur- 
render and any determination of Crown 
rent under the Crown Rents (Apportion- 


12. 


18. 


14. 


ment) Ordinance 1936 and any amending 
Ordinance and the fees for survey and 
boundary stones. 


Usual Leasehold Covenants and Provisions 
to apply. 


In other respects the new leases to 
be granted upon the same terms and to 
be subject to and contain the same excep- 
tions, reservations, convenants and condi- 
tions as are contained in the current leases 
Or agreements for tenancy with such 
variations, additions or revisions as may 
be required to give effect to the conditions 
herein set out or to accord with modern 
Crown lease provisions appropriate to 


_ similar properties in the same locality. 


Formal Agreement. 


Applicants would in each case be in- 
formed by a preliminary letter from the 
Director of Public Works of the amount of 
premium which would be payable, and the 
extent and nature of the Building Covenant 
proposed and if willing to accept would be 
required to enter into a formal Agree- 
ment with Government in a form to be 
approved by the Land Officer to give effect 
to the terms agreed, such Agreement to 
be registered at the Land Office and to 
be followed in due course (upon fulfilment 
of the Building Covenant and other con- 
ditions to the satisfaction of the Director 
of Public Works and the Land Officer) by 
the issue of the Crown Lease. 


If within three months of receiving 
the preliminary statement of terms from 
the Director of Public Works an applicant 
should not have signified in writing his 
willingness to accept the proposed terms 
the same would be deemed to have been 
withdrawn and Government would there- 
upon be free to negotiate with any other 
parties for the grant of a new lease of 
the property from the date of expiration 
of the current term. 


Time limit. 


Lessees of 75 years non-renewable 
Crown Leases should understand that un- 
less formal application for renewal of 
their leases is made within a reasonable 
time before their expiration, then on the 
expiration of the few remaining years of 
their current leasehold term the land and 
all buildings erected thereon will auto- 
matically revert absolutely to the Crown. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The intervention of two public holi- 
days last week, Whit Monday and the 
official birthday of H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth, interfered to a considerable 
extent with business on the various 
markets. It was, however, noticeable 
that allocations made by the South 
China authorities to traders from Can- 
ton ran to slightly larger figures than 
previously. - - 


Japanese-Chinese Trade Agreement | 
The tentative £30 million each way 
barter agreement said to have been sign- 
ed in Peking by three representatives 
of various Japanese trade promotion 
groups and the president of the Inter- 
national Trade Promotion Committee of 
China, has not been recognised by the 
Japanese Govt. It appears to be a pro- 
paganda attempt on the part of Peki 
to weaken Japan’s position in figard 
to the United States. The Japanese 
Govt. is undoubtedly anxious for a re- 
vival of trade with China, and is seeking 


approval of the US authorities for the 


removal of certain articles such as zinc 
plates, textile machinery, dyestuffs, 
woollen yarn and woollen knitted 
from the Japanese prohibited list, 
especially as these articles can be 
traded by other countries. There are 
‘too many restrictions at present upon 
trade with China for it to reach the 
figure named, particularly as the Com- 
munist method of conducting barter 
trade forms a handicap in itself. As 
Hongkong well knows;* Peking sets its 
own price for imports as far as possible 
and insists upon imports being received 
before exports may be despatched, thus 
keeping the merchants involved in the 
transaction sometimes waiting for 
several months before they can recover 
their original outlay. One clause in the 
agreement, details of which have been 
eye out by Peking Radio, states that 
cases of dispute “arbitration is to 
be conducted within China,” which 
clearly the Japanese Govt. could not 
agree to. The eight clauses in this 
tentative agreement are as follows: 


Article 1: Both parties shall set the amount 
of export and import at £30-million; respectively. 


Article 2: Both parties shall exchange com- 
modities of the same category on the basis of 
mutual consent. Commodities to be 
will be listed in detail in an annex hereto 


The percentage of conmtmodities to the total 
amount will be as follows: 


China: Category A goods—40 per cent; Cate- 
goods—30 Category C goods— 


gory B 
30 per cent. 


Japan: Category A goods—40 per cent; Cate- 
gory B goods—30 per cent; Category C goods 


Article 8: Sino-Japanese trade shall be car- 
ried out on the barter basis. The value in- 
volved, however, is to be computed in pound 

Article 4: Japan will dispatch representa- 
tives to negotiate with. China-on the quantity, 
prices and kinds of commodities to 
be traded and places for trade in“ order to 
facilitate concrete carrying out of this agree- 
ment. te 4 

Japanese representatives are vequcsted to be 
- Japanese com- 
ut will not be 

matters. 


per cent; 


permitted to discuss 


exported 


Article 5: Both rties will separately con- 
fer as to the me of transportation and pay- 
ments when trade contracts are actually con- 
cluded. 

Article 6: In case a dispute arises in regard 
to fulfilment of the contract, an arbitration 
committee composed of representatives of both 
parties will be set up. Arbitration is to be 
conducted within China. 

Article 7: This agreement is to comfe into 
operation prior to December 31, 1952. 

In case the full amount of the agreement 
fails to be reached by this date, the agreement 
can be extended for a necessary period subject 
to mutual consent. 

Article 8: This agreement is prepared in two 
copies, one in the Japanese and the other in 
the Chinese language. Both the Japanese and 


the Chinese text of the agreement is equally 
authentic. 


During the week the markets were 
steady if quiet. In Industrial Chemicals 
dealers from Canton were in the market, 
but transactions were light, buyers’ 
offers not being sufficiently attractive 
to sellers. Indonesian and Thai ex- 
porters taking advantage of low prices 
were in the market for Paper as well 
as dealers from Taiwan. Deliveries of 
China produce were received from the 
mainland and Taiwan in greater quanti- 
ties, causing prices in some cases to 
fall. Vegetable Oils were dull, the fact 
of European interests being known. to 
be conducting transactions with China 
direct having .affected dealings on the 
loca] market. 


HK Commodity Prices June 3 to 7, 1952: 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul equals 133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotten Yarn—-HK 20’s $1470/$1480 per bale 
(straw packing). Dutch 20's $1470 per bale. 
Italian 32’s $1715 per bale. Egyptian 20's $1420 
per bale. 

Cotton Piece Goods—Grey Sheeting, Japanese 
2023 $46.76/$47.20 per bolt. White Cloth Jap- 
anese $58.50 per bolt. | 

Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
, $66, $65; H.K. 
$47 per picul. Mild Steel 
Plates 1/16" $94 per picul. Zine Sheets G6 
$205 per picul. Galvd. Iron Wire G12 & GIi6é 
$54 & $57 per picul. Tinplate, British 20” x 
28"" $280 per 200 Ib. wooden case. Electrolytic 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, USA $220 per 200 Ibs. 
Black Plate, Japan, 3’ x 6’ G30 $66 per picul, 
3’ x 7’ G8l $65. Aluminium Sheet, Japan 3’ x 6’ 
G18 $2.80 per Ib. Galvd. Iron Sheet, Japan 
G31 3’ x 7° $6.80 per Ib. Wire Steel Ropes, 
British 1” $2.80 per Ib., 2” $2.40 per lb. 

Industrial Chemicals—Ammonium Chloride, 
British $385 per ton. Borax, gran., USA $38 


> 


Carbon Black, Geaman 14614 

Calcium 
. drums 33 cents per ob 
. Caustic Soda, USA $230 
per drum of 700 Ibs. Gum Arabic, Egyptian 55 
cents per Ib. Sodium Hydrosulphite, British 50 
ke. drums $150 per picul. 


Paper—Aluminium Foil, thin, German §2.40 
per Ib. Art Printing, one-side 85 Ibs. 31” x 48” 
British 2nd grade & Austrian $92 per ream; Bel- 
gian $95 per ream. Cellophane 36" x 39” Bel- 
gian $68 per ream. Duplex Board Finland 240 
lbs. $140 per ream, 255 Ibs. $160; Germany 
240 Ibs, $140; Czech 285 Ibs. $187. Straw board, 
Yellow, Dutch 8 oz. 26” x 31” $600 per ton, 
16 oz. $620/$630. Bond, watermarked 22” x 34” 
32 Ibs. white $29 per ream, 32,lbs. coloured 
$25. Manifold, white 16 lbs. Czéch & German 


$16.20 per reanmt. Newsprint in reel 31” 52. 


gr. Norway & Sweden 47/48 cents per bb. 
Newsprint in ream $1" x 438" 50 lbs. Europe 
$24 per ream, 48 Ibs. $23.50, 38 Ibs. $21. 
Woodfree Printing 43-48 Ibs. Norway & Sweden 
$1 per Ib. MG Cap, 17% Ibs. white $12.50 
per ream, coloured $16.20. MG  Sulphite, 
Europe 35” x 47” white 40 Ibs. $35.50 per 
$38/$40, brown 47 Ibs. $40. 
Waterproof Kraft 35” x 47” 120 Ibs. $130 per 
ream. Flint Paper, 20” x 30” coloured $35 per 
ream. 


112-Ib. bag (official price 80). 

rapid hardening (Green Is.) $11.50 per ‘aie 
bag (sellers) (off. “sto, 30). Snowcfete 
(Green Is.) $20.50 per bag (off. pr. 
$19); $74 per 875-lb. Frm sellers ) (off. pr. 
$71). Japan $8.40 per 100-1 bag (sellers) ; 
$9.10 per l-cwt. bag (sellers) . Danish white 
ogee | $19 per l-cowt. bag (sellers); $310 per 
ton cif. 


Rubber—Smoked Rubber Sheet No. 1 $440 
per picul (nominal); No. 2 $430 (nom); No. 3 


$300 (nom). Mixed Cutting $260 per  picul 
oe Sole Crepe Rubber, Jaya $850 per picul 
nom); Singapore No. 2 $800 (nom). 


China Produce—Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in 
bulk $2338 per picul, in drums $243; European 
buying offer £260 per ton c. & f. Cassia Oil 
$1850 per picul. Cottonseed Oil $125.50 per 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $875 per picul (nom). 


(nom). 
Oil $150 per picul (nom). Soyabean Oil $135 
per picul (nom). 


Aniseed Star Honan Ist qual. 
Gallnuts Hankow 2nd qual. $74.50 per picul. 
Rosin East River No. 2 $63 per picul. Wheat 
Bran Hankow $21.80 per picqul. Rice Bran 
Hankow $26 per picul (mom). Cassia Lignea 
West River ist qual. $77 per l-cwt. bale fob. 
(nom); 80-Ib. bale $74 (nom). $22.50 
per picul (nom). Ramie, white, Hunan ist 
qual. $3385 per picul (nom), ond qual. $310 
Castor ‘Seed Tientsin $82 per picul 
nom). Cottonseed Cake Hankow $26 per picul 
(nom). Menthol Crystals $46 per Ib. (sellefs). 
Peppermint Oil $28 per Ib. (nont). Sesamum, 
white unhulled, Hankow $69 per picul. Feathers, 
Duck 85% $850 per picul (nom). Tea: BOP 
$280 per picul (nom); OP new $300 (nom); 
Green $300 (nom) ; Paochung 2nd qual. $280 per 
picul. Lacquer, crude, Szechuan new $660 per 
picul (nom), old $583 (sellers). Galangal best 
qual. $40 per picul. Hops $77 per picul.. 


$240 per picul. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG NEW COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private companies 
incorporated in Hongkong during the 
ended May $1, 1962:— 


Swiss Asiatic Company Limited—General im- 
porters and exporters, merchants, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$250,000; Registered Office, 8, Stock 
Exchange Building, 10, Ice Flouse Street, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong ; Subscribers—S. A. Birkholm, 


were 
week 


- Repulse Bay Hotel, Hongkong, Merchant; H 


Waeny, 17; Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Associated Enterprises, Limited— Businesses of 


theatre, cinema, music hall, ballroom, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, HK$i, 000, 000 ; Registered 
Office, 116, Windsor House, Des Voeux Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong ; ;  Subscribers— 


Sackin Chan, 1B, Bonham Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Sun Bing Lim, 72, Wai Cheng Street, 
2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Min Ngai (Huat Kee) Knitting Factory Limited 
—Silk, rayon and cotton spinners, cloth manu- 
facturers, ete.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 
Registered Office, 634-648, Cheung Shai Wan 
Road, Kowloon, Hongkong; Subscribers—Wong 
Ham Cheng, 38 Village Road, 2nd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chen Yit Chang, 18, om Kong 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Kiau Hsing Company, Limited—To pee 


. hire, purchase and work steamships and other 


vessels of any class; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,- 
000; Registered Office, 17; Connaught Road 
West, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hongkong ; Subscribers 
—Jaime Chua ‘Tiampo, 9, Cumberland Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Chua :Yan Cha, 17, Con- 
naught Road West, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 
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HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
REPORT FOR MAY 


Business reported during May was lower than 
May last year, and rates, with few exceptions, 
showed an easing off from those ruling at the 
end of April. Noticeable exceptions were Hong- 
kong Trams, Electrics & China Lights. While 
there appeared to be no forced sales, a few 
sellers took advantage of price increases. At 
the close of business, the market was quietly 
steady with a firmer undertone. 


Business reported during May $6,397,984. 


Business reported in 1951 $140,671,899. Busi- 
ness in Jan. to May 1952: $69,561,361. Business 
reported May, 1951, $7,080,043. 
Business Done»During May: 
Qty. of 
Shares 
H.K. Govt. 3%% Loan (1948) ...... $5,000 
Chima UmderwriterB 11,200 
Union Waterboats (Bonus) ............ 200 
North Point Wharves 11,900 
Wheelock Marden ............ 11,300 
China Lights (P. Pd.) © 15,208 
H.K. Electrics . 58,902 
Macao Electrics ...... 2,290 
Rubber Shares: 

Consolidated Rubber ........... 10,200 
Java-Consolidated 2,000 
Langkat 600 04604 1,900 
Highest & Lowest Quotations in April 1952: 

High Low 
H.K. Government 4% Loan .. $98 $97 

Banks 
H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. $1420 $1380 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. ...... $142% $141 
Insurances 

Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. $250 $235 
Union Ince. Sooy. of Canton. Ltd. $755 $730 
China Underwriters, Ltd. X.D. $5 $4% 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., 

$142% $135 


Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Coe., Ltd. .. 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., 


Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 


Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. X.D. 
— & Whampoa Dock Co., 
China Provident Loan and Mort- 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. 


Mining 


Raub Australian Gold Mining 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 


& Shanghai Hotels, 
Hongkong Land Investment and 
Agency Co., “kw 
Rts.) 

Land Investment Co., 
Humphreys Estate & ‘Finance 


Public Utilities 

Hongkong Tramways 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. 
Star. Ferry Co., Ltd. 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
(F. Pd.) 
(P. Pd.) 
Parton Electric Co., Ltd. .. 
Hongkong Telephone Co. Ltd. 


Industrials 


Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 
Rope Manufacturing 


Stores, Etc. 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
bet Ltd. 


Miscellaneous 


Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. ........ 
Loan & Investment Co., 
L 


Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. .... 


| Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton. Mills, Ltd. ...... 


Rubbers 


The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. 
The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
Coffee BEstates, Ltd. ........ 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
The Rubber Trust, Ltd. 


Ltd. 
The Shanghai Rubber 
Bstates (1925) Ltd. ........ 
The Shanghal-Sumatra Rubber 
Estates 


$168 $163 - 
$53 $53 
$26.40 $26 
$1.75 $1.60 
$83 $78 
$6% $61, 
$20 $16.30 
$12 $11% 
$1% 
$46 $41% 
$6% $6% 
$7.85 $7.20 
$44 $42 
$41%, 
$16.20 $15 
$1% $1.20 
$11% $10 
$2.55 $21; 
$16% $15 
$25 $25 
$96% $96 
$8% $8.15 
$5.60 $5.20 
$21% $20 
$16 $14.40 
$15.30 $13.10 
$17% $17% 
$18.40 $15.80 
$22 $20% 
$2% $1.65 
$33%, $32 
$3.10 $3 
$2.10 2 
$57% $5714 
$9 $9 
$1.45 $1.35 
$4.90 
$2.90 $2.15 
$3.10 $2.60 
$4 $3.40 
$0.40 $0.40 
$34 $3 
$2.95 $2.60 
$6.40 $6 
$0.92 $0.90 
$6 $6 


$1.20 $1.175 


- cents, 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


~ 


Rubber fell to 177 cents ber Ib., and ies 
leve's were touched in all sections ‘of the share 
market. Slightly more buying interest was noted 
when rubber recovered for a short time to 82 
cents but it is clear that, although considerable 
latent buying power exists, it will not be exerted 
until it has attained some measure of stability. 


In. Industrials a .few buyers appeared for 
Fraser Neave, Gammon and Wearne on the 
decline but in the rest of the section operators 
are watching the turn of events before further 
committing themselves. 


Peta'ing alone among Dollar Tins were active, 
fluctuating between $5.95 and $5.75. Petaling 
possess such marketability they are often sold 
by holders who seek to establish a more liquid 
position because they are the one stock in their 
portfolios which will always attract a bid. 


Austral Amalgamated had good buyers at all 
times on dutport reports of a continuance during 
May of the recent high level of mine output. 
Rawang Tinfields had a large turnover between 
1l1/- and 10/9, but Rawang Concessions came 
under heavy "selling pressure. and 
Among Sterling Tins there was a little buying 
interest for certain Siamese counters but holders 
of Antpat, hitherto the only sterling Tin attract- 
ing local attention, were disappointed by the 
final announcement of 15% for 1951. 


Rubbers had further falls throughout the list, 
this being most pronounced in Mentakab in 
which sellers came out at 85 cents ex dividend 
on publication of the annual report 


British Borneo Petroleum were taken from 
London on the slightly lower offers. 


A fair number of buying orders have accumu- 
lated for Malayan Tax Free War Loans and 
for the 
War Loan again had local buyers. 


Business Done 24th-30th May. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave $3.50, Gammon 
$2.35 and $2.40, Hammer $2.10, Hongkong Bank 
(London) £77, Jackson $1.92%%4, Malayan Cement 
77% to 70 cents, Malayan Collieries $1.40, 
Oversea Chinese Bank $29.75, Robinson 6% ist 
Pref. $6.10; 8% 2nd Pref. $10.50,.South British 
$21.75, Straits Times $3.60, Straits Trading 
$19.00, Henry, Waugh $2.12% and $2.10, 
Wearne $2.00 to $1.95 to $2.00. 


Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 37/6 to 37/- 
cum div. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.25 to $1.238%, Kuchai 
$3.25, Petaling $5.95 to $5.75 to $5.87%4, Rah- 
mfan $2.40, Rantau $4.25 and- $4.20, Sungei 


Austral Amalgamated 16/101% to 17/6 to 
17/4%, Austral Malaya 87/- and 37/6, Kampong 
Lanjut 35/- to 34/9, Kramat 13/4%, Kuala 
Kampar 42/-, Larut 15/6 and 15/4%, Pungah 
19/3 and 19/-, Rawang Concessions 47/- to 46/-, 
Rawang Tin 11/- to 10/9, Sungei Bidor °'56/, 
Tongkah Harbour 11/1% to 10/6. 


Kamra 1/0%, Puket 5/114; Southern Kinta 13/. 
Gold. Raub $2.35. 

Rubber. Batu Lintang $1.30, Benta 
Broga 60 cents, Jeram Kuantan $1.35, 


Kempas $1.60 and $1.57%%, Mentakab 85 cents 
ex div:, Sungei Bagan $1.60 and $1.65. 


shorter term taxable issues. British 


Australian Investments, British Tobacco 34/6 


to 34/8, Broken 


Hill. Proprietary 43/-, 
MacRobertson 12/3, 


all Australian currency. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press sateel 


Annual subscription rate: 


$80. or £5. 10. 
Price per single copy: 


$1.60 


or US$15.50. 
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Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., 
Rts. 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd. 
Sincere Co., Ltd. 
Sun Co., Ltd. 
e anghai eda antations, | 
The Tanah Merah Estates (1916) 
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# Go. (CHINA) LED. 
> HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING . 
HONG KONG. 
Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 
IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
: Sugar | Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 4 
Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: % 
* Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods Burma % 
* Gunnies Indonesia 
Industrial Chemicals atches Malaya 

Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear hailand 

Fertilizers T % 
Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks d Kined 
Window & Thickglass Torches nited Kingdom 
Textiles The Netherlands 
R Paper etc. United States of America % 
Sundries China Produce Australia 


A 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN & COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONC KONG. 
| 


iin 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CARES: SHIPYARD 


SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


| OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE "% BANGKOK " TOKYO 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLON Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONG KONG 


SHIPPING 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


No. 24 | 


ROUTES * 
serve 

Singa pore, 
Bangkok, 
Saigon, 
Manila, 
Han oi, 
Haiphong, 
B. N. Borneo 


5 


» 


AIR FREIGHT 


Delivers your goods 


safely, quickly, at 
low overall cost. 


PHONE 
58948 


Gereral Agents: BUTTERFIELD G@ SWIRE LTO. 
Passeaes, call 56260, 30331, 27160 Freight, call 58946 


CH-6S 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CuHina) Ltp. 
HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 


INSURANCE 


» 
‘ 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
a Gry. 


DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


| 

14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG ! 
{ 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN Tea and General Merchants, 
Loading Hongkong 20th June - and 
m.v. “GLENVILLW’” .... .... 5th July 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
TO SYDNEY, soaps “ MBLBOURNE British Overseas Airways Corporation 
via RAB Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., -Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, 
GENOA, VENICE & TRIESTE 


= = 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
IFIC — QANTAS — 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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SAAS 
RQ 


WON 


Managed by 


WOOO \ WHY 


=TIWA TWA => TWA == TWA TWA BZ IWA 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC,, HONGKONG 
Tue Oruenr's Own 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & Gp q 
PHILADELPHIA A 
Yo, Phones: Kowloon 58758 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Ly } 
PANAMA zy Hongkong 31288 lc 
M/S LEISE MAERSK ............. June 17 ZW 
M/S GRETE MAERSK .......................... July 2 Yj 
M/S OGLA MAERSK ............. July 16 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through ) 
Bills of Lading for Central and South | 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. ( ) 
Special Strongroom Compartments & > ) 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
Arrivals from U.S.A. : ) 
m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... ... 
m/s “JEPPERSEN MAERSK”... .... June 29 i 
M/S HULDA MAERSK July 17 
Arrivals trom Persian Gult & India 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 10 
m/S KIRSTEN MAERSK ...................... July 13 
Sailing to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
& The Businessman’s Airline”! 2 | 
Djakarta via Manila x The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .........6..c50000..:.. June 20 help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
M/S HERTA MAERSK .................. July 8 = links 60 of the major business and industrial ? | 
be — centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, ) 
For Freight & Further Particulars i! AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, Gj Fr 
Please apply to: : Use the one-airline all the way. ®& 
JEBSEN & CO. i Book thru any ) 
| Travel Agent, Airline 4 
or Shipping Line 
| Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


MAERSK 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN OKINAWA 
General Agents U.S.A. hh jb _\ ty 
| 


